


THE FIFTEENTH DUKE OF 
NORFOLK 
(R. I. P.) 
[: is now more than forty years ago since, called upon 


to repel an attack made on Catholic loyalty by a venerable 

statesman, John Henry Newman—whose own name has 
come to symbolize for us the happy union of loyalty to Pope 
and Church with loyalty to King and country—asked the then 
young Duke of Norfolk to allow his name to be associated 
with the Letter in which the motives advanced for this un- 
seemly charge were searchingly examined and confuted. 
“On a very serious occasion,’”’ wrote Newman, “ when such 
heavy charges had been made against the Catholics of 
England by so powerful and so earnest an adversary, it 
seemed my duty, in meeting his challenge, to gain the sup- 
port, if I could, of a name which is the special representative 
and the fitting sample of a laity, as zealous for the Catholic 
religion as it is patriotic.” The life then opening with so 
much promise of a future in keeping with the weighty re- 
sponsibilities God had laid upon it, has now, after a full span, 
of seventy years spent under the fierce light that beats upon 
a station of life so exalted, completed its course, and the 
country has during the last few days been passing upon its 
achievement a verdict which is remarkable in its unanimity. 
That verdict, expressed in different terms by the different 
organs of public opinion; has amounted to just this: that 
the late Duke had been throughout for the people of the 
Empire as a whole a distinguished example of loyalty to his 
King and country by the loss of whom we are all the poorer, 
and for those of his own religion a leader of the Catholic 
laity to whom they could confidently look up with an honest 
pride, in the consciousness that he was a worthy head to their 
body, who commended it to the world by his life-long en- 
deavour to carry out the ideals which their Church sets before 
them, and they themselves are striving, or should be striving, 
to carry out in their less conspicuous station. 

And this surely is the aspect under which we should regard 
his memory now that God has called him to Himself. For 
it has been a great spiritual blessing to have him so long for 
our leader of the laity during the important half century 
which has been the plastic period for us, during which the 
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restoration of religious liberty enabled us to come out again 
into the open, to exhibit our true Catholic spirit, renew our 
normal organization, develop our normal Catholic works of 
all kinds, and at the same time to perfect our friendly rela- 
tions with our fellow-countrymen of other creeds and take 
part with them on equal terms in the public life of the country. 
And, though we shall have him no more to lead us in these 
various ways, the memory of his example will long survive 
him, and be a valuable guide to us in many of the difficulties 
and perplexities that we may have to encounter in the future. 
In the various notices of his death so much has been said 
about the manner of his life and of his good works that we 
do not need to enter into any extensive details in this brief 
tribute which we dedicate to his memory. But to a point or 
two we must allude. 

It is the teaching of the Catholic Church that, if in the 
working out of the laws which God has impressed upon human 
nature there must be inequalities of wealth though all have 
the same essential nature and essential aims to pursue, these 
inequalities can be adjusted to the benefit of all, and so will 
be, in proportion as each will remember that what he possesses 
he has received from God, and hence that what is over after 
the supply of his necessities he should regard as held in 
trust from God, to employ in promoting the welfare of his 
neighbours; since in this way the inequalities of wealth do 
not serve to divide men but to unite them in bonds of mutual 
charity, of that charity which blesses alike him who gives 
and him who takes. It is not always easy to convince those 
who have wealth that this should be their rule in dispensing 
it, but we shall agree that our lost leader took it well to 
heart, and gave a splendid illustration of its true meaning 
and significance. He had an income large in itself, though 
at times it seemed to him all too straitened in comparison 
with the use he had for it. But then it was not on himself 
that he sought to spend it. Certain respensibilities he had 
to keep up the estates that had fallen to his lot, and those 
he was careful to discharge becomingly, but his personal 
expenditure was of the smallest. On the other hand we have 
heard with what munificence he contributed towards the well- 
being of the towns and places from which he drew his income, 
and to the dwellers in the country-side about his residences. 
This was the secular side of his beneficence, and by no means 
all of it. If we turn to what he did for the welfare of his 
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fellow-Catholics, there again what is in evidence suffices to 
make us marvel that one man however rich could do so much. 
But it would be misleading to think that in monuments that 
show, like the churches at Norwich or Arundel, we have any- 
thing like a measure of his multiform benefactions. Probably 
we shall never know how much he did quietly for the founda- 
tion, or maintenance, or rescue from financial misfortunes, 
of churches or convents, schools and other needful Catholic 
institutions, still less how much he did in secret for indi- 
viduals, stranded converts, convert clergymen, and others in- 
numerable, whose hard cases had excited his compassion, 
which indeed was very easily excited. Those things are 
known only to God, and to those who profited by them, and 
probably not always to them. Nor was he one to dispense his 
alms indiscriminately, for he knew the importance of being 
watchful and on the alert in the exercise of a charity which if 
not wisely regulated may easily be harmful rather than 
helpful. 

In regard to this and all other aspects of his Christian 
life, what struck those who knew him intimately, was his 
rectitude of view and his strict sense of duty. Duty was his 
lode-star, and he had no narrow conception of the limits 
of its sphere; for him this sphere extended far beyond the 
border-line of the strictly obligatory, and mounted high into 
the regions of the noblest aspirations, for he would be gener- 
ous in the service of a God who has been so generous with us. 

Another feature in his personality which did not fail to 
strike all who came into contact with him was his easy ap- 
proachability. There was no stand-offishness about him. An 
occasion occurs to the mind which may illustrate this. It 
was in a northern town during a Catholic conference. The 
mill-hands in large numbers had saved up their money 
to buy tickets for the meetings, and were particularly look- 
ing forward to one evening gathering when there would be 
an opportunity of seeing and perhaps getting the blessing 
of Cardinal Vaughan. His Eminence had to leave prema- 
turely, and they were naturally disappointed. Then the Duke, 
who was present, was easily persuaded, in fact was delighted, 
to go among them, shake hands and talk freely with them all. 
For him and them it was an occasion of laughter and jollity. 
This may be a small matter, but it serves to show how far 
removed he was from the exclusiveness which in English life 
does so much to divide and alienate the poor from the rich. 
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But a word on the simplicity of his piety. We like the 
story Father Bernard Vaughan told in Zhe 7ad/et in his 
reminiscences of the late Duke. ‘ To-day,” he said, “ a poor 
girl, a seamstress, writes saying ‘I often knelt behind the 
holy Duke when he was buried in prayer, but I never asked 
him for a shilling, though I could have done with it. The 
sight of him before the Blessed Sacrament helped me more 
than if he had emptied his big purse into my lap’.”” This 
portrays him to the life in the simple fervour of his prayer 
and his fondness for placing himself at the back of the church 
among the poor. 

There is so much else about the late Duke’s life to which 
one would have liked to make a reference, but since we are 
regarding him as combining in his personality the fullness of 
civil with the fullness of Catholic loyalty, we reserve for our 
last point his devotion to Our Lady of Lourdes. This will seem 
foolishness to most of those who are not of our faith, who will 
wonder that a man who in other respects manifested such 
sturdy common sense, should in this one respect have yielded 
to an inexplicable superstition, for it is generally known how 
many visits to that shrine he paid, taking his afflicted son with 
him or otherwise, and keeping up the vain endeavour for 
many long years. Those, however, who have familiarized 
themselves with the history of Lourdes, and are aware how 
many men of science, skilled physicians and others, have 
studied its cures and testified to their reality, whilst pronounc- 
ing them inexplicable on any scientific grounds known to their 
experience, will not be surprised at the poor father’s per- 
sistency in seeking there the cure of one so dear to his 
heart, whose cure, too, if it could only be obtained, would 
mean so much for the spread of the faith in his native land., 
For quite another reason many Catholics were prone to doubt 
if that particular child would be cured, for miracles make 
their appeal to faith, and were one who was so well known 
and his ailments so well authenticated to come back clearly 
cured, the effect would amount to a demonstration so crushing 
that no room for doubt and therefore for faith would be left. 
Still the faith which inspired this perseverance in prayer made 
for edification, and has procured for him, we make no doubt, 
an answer fully satisfying, now that death has reunited him 
with that son on Our Lady of Lourdes’ own feast day, and 
prepared the way for a converse between them which will 
compensate for the privations of their earthly intercourse. 
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Nor were these many visits to the famous sanctuary, and the 
prayers offered there, without an earthly recompense. “After 
all,” according to another of the reminiscences which Father 
Bernard Vaughan has preserved for us, this distressed father 
once said on his return from a visit to Lourdes, “‘ my boy has 
given more glory to God than any of us. Look at the Masses, 
Novenas, and pilgrimages of which he has been the occasion.” 
“* May he rest in peace " is the prayer which our lips must 
now reiterate with affectionate loyalty to his memory, and 
along with it another prayer that God will bless and keep 
the family he has left behind him, and will strengthen his 
widow to bring up the young heir to his name and great op- 
portunities, to cherish ever his father’s memory and strive 
when his own time comes to walk surely in his footsteps. 





GOD’S ARTIST 


ATURE, the artist, tired of browns and greys 
And sombre shortened rays; 
Out of delight 
E’en with the sparkle of the winter white, 
Renews her palette, dreaming unborn flowers, 
And in the lengthening hours 
Flushes with verdant hope the stirring woods, 
Touches the swelling buds 
With mauve and pink and amber; deftly spreads 
Her gradient reds ; 
Lavish of beauty’s premises, 
Creates the vernal yearning of the Spring 
Teaching the nesting warbler how to sing ; 
Carpets the meadows with pale promises, 
Till the contagion runs 
Adown the hedgerows vesting for the Summer. 
The furnace of the suns 
Burns-in the tints, till Autumn, merry mummer, 
Snatches the brushes from her slackened hand, 
Dabbles the mingled colours on the land, 
Emptying, all at once, upon earth’s floor 
Her hoarded store. 
When Winter’s busy besom sweeps away 
The gorgeous disarray, 
Patient, she spreads again 
New canvas for her art o’er wood and hill and plain. 
MOTHER ST. JEROME. 





| 





THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


[ee is no phrase more common in the accusations 
brought by our German adversaries against this 
Empire than “ the vindication of the Freedom of the 
Seas.” It suits the interest of Teutonic propaganda to re- 
present the whole civilized world as groaning under the yoke 
of British sea-domination, and the German Empire as nobly 
combating to free the nations, small and great, from this 
intolerable yoke. We have not noticed that this view is 
generally accepted amongst the neutral nations, although not 
a few are restive under the strange war-conditions. Anti- 
British prejudice may give it vogue in some quarters. In- 
judicious advocates of naval development at home have cer- 
tainly from time to time given the adversary many texts which 
may be interpreted in this sense. Nor can any truthful his- 
torian pronounce the use of British sea-power in the past 
to have been always just and conscientious. But that Ger- 
many, as she has manifested herself in this war, should be 
anxious to promote freedom anywhere, is too great a tax 
on human credulity. She has been faithful from the first 
to the maxim with which she entered the fight—‘* Necessity 
knows no law "—not even, as she has interpreted it, the law 
of God. From the moment she began her career of robbery 
and murder in neutral Belgium to her present declared policy 
of destruction against neutral shipping, this Atheist Power 
has wholly discarded Christian morality. We judge her by 
her deeds not by the professions of her apologists. Self- 
interest as conceived by the gross philosophy of materialism, 
has been shown to be her sole criterion of right. Conse- 
quently, the idea of Germany restoring the freedom of the 
seas to an emancipated world is as grotesque as it is in- 
credible. Given that she could wrest the trident from Britain, 
can we imagine that she would immediately lay it down, as 
a weapon incompatible, in whosesoever hands, with a proper 
regard for the rights of other Sovereign Powers? No, if 
she wants to destroy British sea-power, it is only that she 
may succeed to it herself. The vindication of justice is no 
part of her policy and never has been. The robber-spirit 
of Frederick rules her still. 

Yet since the only chance of a permanent peace in this 
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distracted world is the practical recognition by all the 
Sovereign States of each other’s just rights and claims, it 
may be worth while to examine what is precisely the con- 
dition of affairs which is expressed by the phrase “ The Free- 
dom of the Seas,” and to inquire whether the traditional 
determination of the British Empire to maintain a certain 
naval preponderance is the assertion of a just claim or not. 
No worse disposition with which to enter the Peace Confer- 
ence can be conceived than that which should pretend, simply 
on the grounds of superior culture or bigger battalions or, 
worse still, of an alleged Divine commission, to rights denied 
to other Sovereign States. International justice demands 
that, be the community large or small, weak or powerful, 
more advanced or less in civilization, so long as it forms an 
autonomous State, its integrity and independence should be 
respected and its rights to self-development acknowledged, 
by all its fellows. As all citizens are (theoretically) equal, 
whatever their wealth and station, before the civil law, so 
are all nations equal before the law of God. Any exclusive 
right that is asserted must be proved to be justified by the’ 
peculiar circumstances of the Power that claims it. What 
then about Great Britain’s claim to maintain a notably bigger 
Navy, and thus to be more powerful at sea than other States? 

Beyond territorial waters,—the conventional three-mile 
limit—and apart from certain fishing rights which are 
sanctioned by immemorial custom, the sea is now regarded 
as common property, or, from another point of view, as exempt 
from ownership of any kind. It cannot be occupied. Thus 
it differs essentially from the land-surface of the globe which, 
so far as it is accessible and inhabitable, is now wholly divided 
amongst the races of men. No doubt, it is precisely because the 
sea is uninhabitable that it also has not been staked out like 
the land. If there were any physical means of gaining or 
maintaining exclusive possession of it, the greed and ambi- 
tion of the nations would long ago have adopted them. In- 
deed, this policy has been tried again and again in the past. 
Professor Oppenheim, in his /x/ernational Law (Vol. I.), 
shows that in the later Middle Ages many parts of the ocean 
were regarded as “ belonging” to different States. 


The Republic of Venice was recognised as the Sovereign over 
the Adriatic Sea, and the Republic of Genoa as the Sovereign 
of the Ligurian Sea. Portugal claimed sovereignty over the 
whole of the Indian Ocean and of the Atlantic south of Morocco. 
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Spain over the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico. . . . Sweden 
and Denmark claimed ‘absolute’ sovereignty over the Baltic, 
Great Britain a limited sovereignty over the “ Narrow Seas,” 
the North Sea and the Atlantic from the North Cape to Cape 
Finisterre. 


The grounds on which these claims were advanced seemed 

to have been the services of the several States in repressing 
piracy in the sphere they controlled, and the neighbourhood 
of their land possessions: the practical advantages were the 
levying of tolls for fishing and navigation, and sometimes 
the exclusion of trade competition. In course of time such 
pretensions became obsolete: a document issued by Queen 
Elizabeth (1580) disputed the Spanish claim to the Pacific 
for the explicit reason “ that the use of the sea and the air 
is common to all and that no title to the ocean can belong to 
any nation, since neither nature nor regard for the public 
use permits any possession of the ocean.” ! Elizabeth, no 
doubt, meant by the ocean what is sometimes called the open 
sea, #.e., the ocean wholly beyond control of the land, for 
national rights over the “* Narrow Seas,” which in practice 
amounted to nothing more than an insistence on the British 
flag being saluted by foreigners in those waters, were not 
abated till the early nineteenth century. Since that period 
a general sea-code has been substituted for the medley of 
claims and pretensions that formerly existed, and in peace 
time there is no portion of the “ high seas" which may not 
be freely traversed by any nation. The great international 
lawyer, Grotius, spoke in 1609 of the mare liberum in this 
sense, and in this sense it became more and more of a fact in 
proportion to the general development of naval power. The 
States of the world police the world’s seas, and the putting 
down or keeping down of piracy everywhere has become the 
duty, as it is the interest, of all. For this end, each State has a 
maritime flag, the use of which, according to the conditions 
it prescribes, is restricted to its own nationals, and which 
guarantees the protection of the State to the persons and 
goods which it covers. Thus, there is now more freedom at 
sea in peace time than on land, for piracy is practically ex- 
tinct whilst brigandage still survives. 

It is difficult, then, to believe in the desire for freedom 
which is supposed to prompt the German demand for the 
overthrow of the British Navy. Antecedently, such a demand 

1 Quoted in Oppenheim's International Law, Vol. I. 
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in the mouth of the militarist savours of the rankest hypocrisy. 
Would the spirit that has welded the German State into the 
most tremendous fighting machine that has ever cursed the 
earth “ suffer a sea-change”’ if it could express itself fully 
in terms of war-ships? The idea, as we said, is grotesque. 
What Germany really means by freedom of the seas has no 
reference to peace time. She means, as her spokesman, Herr 
Dernburg,' has said, the abolition of navies outside terri- 
torial waters, and consequently freedom from interference in 
her subsequent designs of world-empire. As Mr. Balfour 
pointed out last year,? “ Commercial and political domination, 
depending upon a gigantic army autocratically governed, has 
been and is the German ideal.’’ What prevents this mighty 
land-instrument from effecting its purpose is its lack of some- 
thing complementary on the water. So far the seas have been 
free in peace time, protected from lawless violence by all 
the nations’ navies, most effectually by the strongest. Yet 
neither Germany nor any other Power has suffered any real 
restrictions on liberty of trade or navigation because of British 
naval preponderance. Moreover, that preponderance can be 
shown to be due to the peculiar character of the British 
State, an Island Power comprising the most widely-scattered 
dominions and naturally, therefore, taking the largest share 
in policing the ocean highways. There is nothing injurious 
in this. On the contrary, the other nations benefit by the 
Island Empire's necessary provision for its own interests. Ger- 
many can quote no instance in which she or other Powers have 
been debarred from the use of the coaling- and cable-stations 
dotted over the surface of the globe, primarily, no doubt, for 
the benefit of British subjects but always open in peace time 
to all the world. For the Empire which does most to keep 
the sea from anarchy and violence also provides in largest 
measure facilities for utilizing the security thus created.’ 
That, so to speak, is in the nature of things. Those who 
object to it, really object to the British Empire itself, not to 
the means necessary to maintain it. Assuming the right of 


1 Speech in New York, Jan. 1915. 

* In an interview accorded to Mr. Marshall, the American journalist. See 
Times report, May 18, 1916. 

8 In answer toa United States protest against the British “ Black Lists" 
Viscount Grey confidently referred to “‘the traditional policy pursued by the 
British Empire by which such power [as that conferred by its multiplied 
coal depéts] has been regarded as a trust and has been exercised in the 
interests of freedom.’’ Times report, Nov. 15, 1916. 
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the Empire to existence those means are just and are lawfully 
used. The British Empire does not, on the strength of them, 
exercise sovereignty over the high seas: they confer on it . 
no right or jurisdiction that other States do not equally pos- 
sess. Owing indeed to its policy of “the open door” it 
gives more to Protectionist peoples than it receives. Germany 
least of all, one would think, has cause to complain of the 
fact or the use of British sea-power. That young Empire 
has done nothing to explore the globe and chart its waters. 
It has entered into the labours of the great sea-faring peoples, 
and developed its commerce and spread its influence mightily, 
without paying anything of the price of admiralty. So far 
from urging a grievance the new-comer should be full of 
gratitude for the help thus freely afforded. 

Are we unfair, then, in ascribing Germany’s loud-voiced 
complaints against British sea-power simply to impotent envy 
and thwarted ambition? She has never been hampered by that 
power whilst going about her lawful occasions. She cannot 
deny Great Britain’s right to suit the character of her sea- 
defences to the nature and extent of the territories to be de- 
fended. She must admit the enormous benefit to the peace- 
ful commerce of all the world, brought about by British dar- 
ing and enterprise. Is it, perhaps, that it galls her pride 
to be dependent on British good-will for the use of those aids 
to prosperity? If so, she forgets that no nation can be 
wholly self-sufficing in commercial matters, and that British 
interest—a surer basis than British good-will—is involved in 
the free access to its coal depéts of all the trading nations. 
This war, if it has done nothing else, has revealed how inter- 
dependent the various States are, even in respect to the feed- 
ing of their populations. Only a World-Power in the most 
literal sense, a Power, that is, practically coextensive with the 
earth, could be absolutely self-sufficing. Is that the ideal 
of German ambition? The British Fleet, as we have said, 
takes the major share of the burden of policing the Seven 
Seas. Who is it, we may pertinently ask, objects to the exist- 
ence and presence of the police? Only the criminal, actual 
or prospective. He it is that longs for “the freedom of 
the streets.” 

In all this we are dealing with the present, with the /a#¢ 
accompli. We have described the British Fleet as a neces- 
sity to the British Empire, a necessity no less permanent than 
the conditions that give rise to it, wherein the nations, mis- 
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trustful of each other’s honesty, have to go fully armed, like 
the members of a Far West mining camp. The Fleet and 
the Empire grew great together. We are not here defending 
the process but noting the result. Still a glance at the history of 
that naval development will show how natural it was and also 
how it was marked like most things human by mistakes and 
abuses. It took many invasions and conquests to convince 
the inhabitants of this land, after achieving at last a degree 
of national unity, that it is cheaper and easier to meet and 
defeat the foe before than after he has gained a footing 
on one’s territory. Alfred showed his true greatness by being 
the first to realize this idea. His Norman successors used 
their fleets mainly as a bridge to their Continental possessions. 
It was the final loss of those possessions that threw the 
islanders on their own resources and inspired that career of 
enterprise from which the Empire of to-day dates its birth. 
Hitherto, colonial adventure had been the glory of Southern 
Europe. Portugal and Spain and the trading Republics of 
Italy were its pioneers, Christianity and commerce its 
strangely-mingled motives. The former, it must be owned, 
entered little into the inspiration of the Elizabethan seamen, 
whose ideal is best expressed in the words of Raleigh, the 
greatest of them—‘* Whosoever commands the sea, commands 
the trade: whosoever commands the trade of the world com- 
mands the riches of the world and consequently the world it- 
self.’ Nor in pursuit of that ideal had they much regard 
for international law, even as then understood. International 
morality, at no time a plant of vigorous growth, had hardly 
then put forth its earliest buds. Yet as the amazing courage 
of these men laid the foundations of the overseas Empire, so 
the hostility they provoked, culminating in the attack of the 
Spanish Armada, laid the foundation of the Navy that de- 
fends it. 

Spain was rather a military than a naval Power. The next 
stimulus to the growth of Fleet and Empire came through 
the long struggle with the sea-power of Holland, also the 
founder of large overseas dominions. The force that fought 
the Armada was composed mainly of armed merchant-men. 
Henceforward more and more ships were designed for the 
sole purpose of fighting. The result of the contest was in 
a sense a victory for Holland, for it ended in the Revolution 
and the seating of Dutch William on the British throne. But 
the fleet of the united Governments was predominantly, 
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British, and Holland’s was gradually and systematically 
reduced. 

That rival gone, it was now the great Kingdom of France 
that furnished the whetstone to polish and sharpen the in- 
strument of British sea-power. With what little regard for 
public right that instrument was sometimes used in those 
days of lawléss commercial ambition is recorded by Mahan: 


Denmark endeavoured to establish an East Indian Company 
aided by foreign capital. England and Holland not only for- 
bade their subjects to join it, but threatened Denmark and thus 
stopped an enterprise they thought adverse to their self-interest.* 


Moreover, a similar undertaking in the Austrian Netherlands 
was for the same reason and by the same means suppressed 
by those naval powers. Clearly, the freedom of the seas had 
not yet been established. Mammon was worshipped more 
shamelessly, if not more extensively, then than now. The 
seizure and exploitation of lands beyond the seas aroused no 
moral reprobation in Europe.? An over-intensified nation- 
alism obscured the larger humanitarian view, and the pro- 
longed wars of the period prevented the voice of public law 
from ever being heard. 

After Trafalgar the British Fleet was left without a rival 
and by that time the expansion of the Empire, little of it 
except India due to direct conquest, made its maintenance 
a necessity. 

It is a pity that this great and needful naval preponderance 
should continue to be expressed, as it frequently is, in terms 
reflecting the circumstances of its birth. It was born, as 
we have seen, out of the clash of rivalries, in days when right 
was determined largely by might, and in its triumph it took 
a natural tone of boastfulness. “ Britannia rules the waves,” 
“ British mastery of the seas," and similar phrases then coined 
are now easily misunderstood and taken as asserting an un- 
justifiable claim to sovereignty over the common heritage 
of nations. Great Britain is ill-served by many writers on 
naval affairs, civilians for the most part, who unduly magnify 
her naval claims and constantly speak as if the ability to do 


1 The Influence of Sea-Power on History, wherein the subject is developed in 
detail. Mahan was a real ‘‘navalist,” for he actually thought that Great 
Britain should have taken occasion to provoke and destroy the German fleet 
before it grew too strong. 

2 The Power that crushed the Danish East India project did not hesitate 
later to destroy the rising industries of Ireland in the interest of English trade. 
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things gave aright to do them. This is the more lamentable 
in war time because then “ the freedom of the seas” takes 
on new and complicated meanings which we must now con- 
sider. 

A declaration of war between two States or groups of States 
divides the community of nations instantly into belligerents 
and neutrals, two classes with sharply opposed interests. At 
first sight it would seem that since A has nothing to do with 
the quarrel between B and C, its relations with both of them 
should continue as before. But it will be readily seen that, 
since B and C are at variance, any intercourse with either by 
a third party may have the effect of making one or the other 
better able to fight, and so amount to taking sides. Both 
B and C, therefore, have a right to restrict A’s intercourse 
with their opponent to such dealings as do not materially 
strengthen him. A as a State is bound to acquiesce in such 
restriction under pain of breach of neutrality. But—and this 
point is very important—A is not bound to prevent its citizens 
from dealing with B and C, although it may do so: all it 
need do is to tell its subjects that they engage in such trade 
at their own risk, and that its flag will not protect them if 
either belligerent catches them supplying contraband to the 
other.1. The belligerent has a strict right to prevent private 
individuals making his task more difficult, although the actual 
extension of that right may be matter of discussion and agree- 
ment. The neutral trader may ask—“* Why should Germany's 
quarrel with the Allies upset my commercial dealings with 
either? I didn’t want the war.” However, the principle 
here is a clear one and has been clearly expressed three cen- 
turies ago by the jurist, Albericus Gentilis: 2 


The rights of trade are well-founded [he says], but better 
founded the right of self-protection. The former belong to 
the law of nations, the latter to the law of nature. The former 
is a matter of private interest, the latter of the commonwealth. 
Trade should therefore yield to sovereignty, the individual to 
nature, money to life. 


1 There are other obligations of neutrality such as not building or equipping 
of vessels of war for belligerents or allowing the free use of neutral ports, etc., 
which need not be specified in detail. Denmark and Sweden have in this war 
prohibited the export of certain munition materials to both combatants. A 
Bill was introduced into the United States Senate in Dec. 1914, prohibiting the 
sale of munitions to any country with which America was at peace, but it did 
not pass. 

2 De jure belli, Bk. I. ch. xxi. 
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It is a necessity, therefore, of our mutually dependent con- 
dition that all the world is more or less seriously affected by a 
great war. All that justice demands of the belligerents is that 
they should exercise their right of each preventing assistance 
from reaching the other with as much regard as possible for 
the interests of neutrals! They have no right of course to 
violate neutral territory or territorial waters in their efforts 
to prevent their enemy receiving assistance from neutrals. 
Hence the checking of contraband trading is almost entirely 
a sea-operation, and here it is that the freedom of the seas, as 
it exists in peace time, receives a profound modification. 

International law recognizes two chief methods in which 
a belligerent may lawfully interfere with neutral trade, enemy 
property in enemy ships at sea being, of course, lawful prey 
in all circumstances. The principle seems to be that what 
armies can do on land by way of interference may be done, as 
far as it is practicable, by navies at sea. A belligerent, there- 
fore, has the right, if he has the power, to cut off all access to 
the enemy’s coast and cut off his exports or imports, whether 
under a neutral or an enemy flag. This is what is done by 
an army in occupation of an enemy’s land frontier or investing 
an enemy city. Secondly, failing the establishment of a 
blockade, he may search neutral ships approaching the 
enemy's coast and confiscate, according to the verdict of the 
Prize Courts, contraband of war which is intended for the 
enemy. In this connection, the determination of what con- 
stitutes a blockade, of what is contraband of war, of the 
general procedure in these operations, is a matter of human 
convention, and has varied with different times and circum- 
stances. The latest codification of international sea-law is 
contained in the “ Declaration of Paris” (1856), the pro- 
visions of which, accepted by all the civilized world,’ were as 
follows: 


1) Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 


} When we say that a neutral “has no right” to continue unrestricted 
trading with a belligerent we mean of course no right which he can lawfully 
enforce against the rival belligerent’s opposition. He has of course the right 
to make the attempt if he thinks he can safely do so. What is known in 
history as the Rule of 1756 declares that ‘‘ a neutral has no right to deliver a 
belligerent from the pressure of his enemy's hostilities." This is the basis of all 
interference with neutral trade. 

2 Except the United States, which refused to abolish privateering unless the 
doctrine of contraband were also abolished. 
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2) The neutral flag covers enemy goods, with the exception 


of contraband of war. 

3) Neutral goods under the enemy’s flag, not being contraband 
of war, are not liable to capture. 

4) A blockade to be binding must be effective, ¢.e., maintained 
by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the enemy coast. 


By this Declaration Great Britain amongst other nations 
gave up the previous practice of confiscating all enemy goods 
(not merely contraband) found under the neutral flag, whilst 
other Powers had to follow the British custom expressed in 
Rule 3. It is obvious that, in a matter of this sort, what may 
prejudice a Power as a belligerent may benefit it as a neutral. 
Hence, a convention of this kind generally represents a com- 
promise and is always susceptible of change. An attempt 
was made to bring the views and practices of the various 
States into greater harmony, as also to settle a number of 
modern difficulties, at a Conference held in London at the in- 
vitation of the British Government in February, 1908, be- 
tween the ten most important Powers. The results after a 
year’s interval appeared in a document containing seventy- 
one Articles, and called “ The Declaration of London.” This 
document, which was signed by all the delegates, definitely 
settled all outstanding questions except two, and furnished 
a Code for the guidance of the International Prize Court 
it was hoped to establish. But from the first it was opposed 
in this country, not always fairly, by those who thought more 
of the nation’s belligerent than of its neutral interests, and 
who realized that, as a pre-eminently insular and oceanic 
Power, its interests in neither case readily coincide with those 
of more continental States. Anyhow, it was never ratified 
by Government, although it was adopted, under Orders in 
Council, at the outbreak of the war both by France and Great 
Britain as a provisional code. Under stress of experience it 
was modified from time to time by subsequent Orders,' until 
finally, on June 28, 1916, it was found ineffective under the 
new conditions, and the Order adopting the Declaration was 
wholly withdrawn. The Allies were free to do this, as they 
had never given it their formal adhesion: they also were wise 
to do it, for the Declaration hampered the lawful exercise 


1 It is remarkable that similar provisions had been proposed as long before 
as 1823, by a famous American statesman, John Quincy Adams, Secretary of 
State to President Monroe, See a valuable article in Catholic World for January. 

2 The list of contraband, for instance, was gradually increased by 200 articles! 
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of their belligerent rights. Accordingly their present pro- 
cedure is based upon the old Declaration of Paris, with such 
modifications in practice as are warranted by a radical change 
of circumstance. 

It is these modifications of the Paris Declaration which 
have brought the Allies in conflict with various neutrals and 
disposed them to give ear to Germany’s denunciation of 
British sea-tyranny. We need take no pains to answer Ger- 
many, seeing that, were her charges true, they would only 
prove that we were applying in a comparatively mild and 
humane manner the antinomian principles which are the es- 
sence of her own policy. Moreover, we know the deadly pur- 
pose which she veils under her clamour for a free sea—the 
severing of what is the spinal cord of the British Empire, 
that string of mighty ships which ensures connection between 
its far-flung members even in time of war. But when we 
find her sentiments seemingly echoed in President Wilson’s 
lofty musings on Peace addressed in January to the Senate, 
it behoves us to make the British position perfectly clear. 
“The paths of the sea,” said Mr. Wilson, “ must, alike in 
law and in fact, be free . . . . in practically all circum- 
stances for the use of mankind.’”’ Now since the paths of the 
sea in law and in fact are already free in peace time, the words 
we have underlined must be taken to include circumstances 
of war. The President does his thinking aloud, and has 
sometimes to reconsider his thoughts. Were he to recon- 
sider these, as perhaps he has done since, he would recognize 
that to neutralize the sea according to the Dernburg plan 
would be to subject navies to restraints from which armies 
are free, to benefit, in other words, the military Powers at the 
expense of those which are predominantly naval. If freedom 
of the seas is to mean that in war time neutral vessels are to 
trade freely with belligerents, or, as Herr Dernburg suggests, 
that war vessels are to be confined to territorial waters, then 
let us logically neutralize all land frontiers as well and keep 
all armies at home. And by all and every means let us 
insist on neutralizing the air and proclaim a free atmosphere. 
But to make these dreams possible it would be well to begin 
by Christianizing the world. 


1 Jn the New York speech referred toabove. It is needless to say that these 
views were unknown in Germany when the Kaiser declared her future to be on 
the'water; they have plainly been inspired by the demonstrated strength of the 
British Navy ; and they would not survive its desiruction. 
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It is possible that the bounds of legality have been occa- 
sionally overstepped by the Allies in the application of their 
undoubted rights to weaken their enemy by cutting off his re- 
sources. It would be natural to find that old regulations 
did not fit changed conditions. The precedents established 
by Allied action will no doubt be examined and discussed 
after the war by the parties interested. Meanwhile, a very 
reasonable case can be made out for the setting aside cer- 
tain of the Paris rules in their strict sense. Modern naval 
operations have to take account of the development of sub- 
marines, of mine-laying, and of the size of vessels. It is 
often impossible on that account to exercise the right of search 
in the open sea, and neutrals may thus be exposed to the 
delay of having their ships taken into port to be examined. 
Moreover, the fact that Germany's supplies, owing to her 
exiguous coast-line, must largely reach her through neutral 
ports which also serve for her exports makes it necessary 
to supervise the trade of neutrals with such ports, though 
it is not ostensibly of enemy origin or destination; all the 
more necessary, be it added, because of the ingenuity with 
which traders endeavour to conceal contraband. 

A brief survey of the measures adopted will show that the 
Allies, in strong contrast with their enemies’ procedure, have 
been governed throughout by considerations of law and above 
all of humanity in their war-time interference with the free- 
dom of the seas. In February, 1915, Germany, on the plea 
that Great Britain was trying to starve her, declared a “block- 
ade” of the British Isles by mine and submarine. This 
blockade consisted simply in the proposal and attempt to 
sink at sight all Allied merchant-men within the blockaded 
area. Neutrals too were warned to avoid those dangerous 
waters “ owing to the abuse of neutral flags by the British.” 
The plea for this murderous project, later extended to pas- 
senger vessels and finally, lest anything should be wanting 
to its iniquity, to hospital ships, was, of course, the usual 
German maxim, “ Necessity knows no law,” the maxim where- 
with at the start she justified her destruction of neutral Bel- 
gium. And now, two years later, she proclaims a still more 
pretentious blockade by the same means, in terms so regard- 
less of public right that America, her patience at last ex- 
hausted, has severed diplomatic relations and is preparing 
for possible war. During that two years’ interval, and in- 
deed before it began, Germany’s use of sea-power has been 
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marked by every species of lawlessness that a fierce and un-_ 
scrupulous hatred could devise. Her naval flag has outdone 
the “ Jolly Roger.” It is dripping with the blood of un- 
numbered innocent victims, whose fate cries to Heaven for 
vengeance with as good a right as Abel’s. No day passes 
without its tale of foul murder executed at sea on the blame- 
less and defenceless by a cowardly foe. Against belligerent 
warships or transports the submarine is a perfectly justifiable 
weapon: used as a blockade instrument it is essentially 
immoral and inhuman.' For the submarine can do nothing 
but destroy. It cannot give warning, it cannot take prizes 
or exercise the right of search, it cannot provide for the safety 
of those whose ships it sinks. So used, it is a pirate craft, 
a fitting expression of the spirit that employs it. 

In answer to this murderous policy the Allies, in March, 
1915, declared what is practically a long-distance blockade 
of Germany. Hitherto they had been content with stopping 
contraband. Now they felt justified in stopping everything. 
At least they claimed that right. ‘“ The Allies,” said Mr. 
Asquith, “ will hold themselves free to detain and take into 
port ships carrying goods of presumed enemy destination, 
ownership, or origin.’’ Contrast the two policies. There 
is no doubt that the Allies could, by a ruthless use of their 
naval strength from the first and a total disregard for neutral 
convenience, have caused serious difficulties in Germany long 
before to-day. Were the positions reversed that is assuredly 
what would have happened. But the Allies proceeded cau- 
tiously, admitting freely that they had no right to deprive 
neutrals of goods which were genuinely intended for their 
own use. Their investigations and Prize Courts were care- 
fully directed to that end. The stringency has increased, 
but still there is no suffering caused, no destruction of pro- 
perty, still less of human life. And, taking all things to- 
gether, little diminution of the commercial prosperity of 
neutrals. Outside the actual exigencies of a stern conflict, 
the freedom of the seas has been respected. The Allies 
acknowledge in their procedure the limitations of human and 
Divine law. Germany regards neither. 

It would be a tedious task to examine in detail the 


1 So the patient President of the United States declared to Congress in 
April, 1916. The use of the submarine, he said, as a commerce-destroyer ‘‘ is 
incompatible with the principles of humanity, with the rights of neutrals and 
the sacred immunities of non-combatants.” 
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various alleged illegalities committed by the Allies in pur- 
‘ suance of their blockade. Diplomatists have been busy inter- 
changing Notes of protest and rebuttal, and much material is 
accumulating for a future Naval Conference to discuss. We 
are convinced that the Allied Navies will be found in the 
main to have used their strength with moderation. As for 
Germany, her crimes on sea and land will recoil on her own 
head. The submarine weapon has been broken once and is 
being broken again, and meanwhile even those wilfully blind 
to her earlier enormities have been brought by her to realize 
the immorality at the core of all her policy which poisons all 
her procedure. The Allied Navies, and particularly the 
British, bar the way to her insolent ideal of world-rule. 
And so in the words of Mr. Balfour — 


She poses as a reformer of international law, though inter- 
national law has never bound her for an hour. She objects to 
“economic pressure” when it is exercised by a fleet, ‘though 
she sets no limit to the brutal completeness with which economic 
pressure may be imposed by anarmy. She sighs over the suffer- 
ing which war imposes upon peaceful commerce, though her own 
methods of dealing with peaceful commerce would have wrung 
the conscience of Captain Kidd. She denounces the maritime 
methods of the Allies, though in her efforts to defeat them she 
is deterred neither by the rules of war, the appeal of humanity, 

nor the rights of neutrals. 


Nor—to supply a reference of which your modern states- 
man is unaccountably shy—by the eternal laws of God. 


J. KEATING. 


1 In the interview referred to above. 
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BACK TO THE LAND 


loudly and frequently proclaimed—ridiculous that Maud 

should want to leave home at all. What could a woman 
with such a home as hers want with a place in the world? 
Nothing to do but study domesticity under an accomplished 
mother and an admirable cook; learn the duties of polite 
middle upper class society ; and wait for the suitable husband 
the Fitness of Things, that decorous divinity presiding over 
the destinies of all properly brought up young women, would 
in due course provide. Ridiculous! The pages of the 
‘Morning Post would rustle angrily in his hands as Algernon 
Hetheridge, Esq., L.C.C., motored luxuriously Citywards 
to his Stock-Exchanging activities, remembering Maud’s 
ridiculousness. 

But Maud continued calmly her militantly opposed course. 

“I want to do some work,” said Maud to her best friend, 
who happened to be her mother, “ and to be prepared for 
anything that may happen. You never know. I don’t want 
to stay here and fritter, and you're not yet anywhere near 
decrepitude, are you, mumsie ?”’ 

And her mother, who was a wise woman, and not in the 
least in need of domestic assistance, and sympathized a good 
deal with her daughter's outlook, said, “‘ So do, dear,” with- 
out a touch of father’s militancy. 

Maud was not militant herself. In politics she believed 
in Right, but discredited many popular modes of arriving 
thereat. Indeed, that she was one of those tranquil, some- 
times inconveniently persistent young women, whom it’ was 
impossible to rail at on the score of rashness, added an extra 
rustle to the turning of the Morning Post. One does not wish 
for balance and common sense combined with notions like 
Maud’s! One prefers, Hetheridge pére did, less inconsistent 
qualities. 

It was her tranquillity which chiefly impressed John Dale 
that day she walked into Lovington’s, Agriculiural Imple- 
ment Manufacturers, and inquired for the Manager, who was 
John. Lovington’s were requiring a trained and efficient lady 


secretary. 


I T was ridiculous, Maud Hetheridge’s father thought, and 
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John wasn’t feeling tranquil himself. He had only been 
Manager a week and didn’t feel the ground beneath his feet 
to be of that desirable firmness a London Manager should. 
He was, in fact, more at home leisurely inspecting a plough 
in its own natural setting, nice rich red Devon soil, than 
handling the “ blooming things” (astonishing how quickly 
they “‘ bloomed ” for John in London !) in a pushing City office. 

There had been no “push” about dear old Redlands, which 
may have had something to do with John Dale’s reluctant 
withdrawal therefrom. And Redlands had never been with- 
out a Dale to farm its fertile acres for three hundred years and 
more. 

As the office boy banged the door behind the twentieth 
candidate for Lovington’s vacant post, John found himself 
confronted with a tall, slight girl, whose slim brown shoes 
suggested an expensive boot-maker, and whose eminently suit- 
able coat and skirt a tailor accustomed to “cut.” But her 
frank and pleasant eyes, and the composed gesture with which 
she placed herself in the chair he indicated, made on John a 
number of other impressions, vague and undefined, tranquil- 
lizing yet disconcerting. He felt, and disliked the sensation, 
that somehow she and not he was master of the situation. 

“ Er—languages?” queried the Manager, elementary for- 
malities of shorthand, typing, book-keeping being satisfac- 
torily disposed of; and gave a twirl to his curly dark 
moustache by way of self-assurance. They were handsome, 
dark-haired, blue-eyed men, the Dales of Redlands, albeit 
distinguished by breadth rather than height. “ We do not 
require a great deal of foreign correspondence—but occa- 
sionally——”’ 

A South American letter was at the moment lying not 
far from his hand, relegated not an hour before with all 
ploughs ever invented to a general anathema of things that 
“bloomed.” 

“IT can undertake ordinary French and German—and 
Spanish."”” Her voice was cool and smooth, too; there was 
no fluster about her, nor the least aggressiveness. .. . 
“Spanish, I understand, is very generally used in business 
foreign correspondence.” 

The South American letter happened to be expressed in 
that to John truly foreign language. By a stroke felt to be 
Napoleonic in its strategy he handed over the darkly mys- 
terious missive. 
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“ Would you kindly glance through that letter and read it 
aloud to me—in English ?” 

The candidate did as requested, tranquilly and un- 
hesitatingly. 

“Thank you,” said the Manager, hoping to cover an 
entire and unblissful ignorance by an assumption of easy, 
knowledge. “That is quite satisfactory. And—er—ex- 
perience?”’ 

“IT have had as yet no actual office experience,”’ said this 
singularly well-equipped tyro. “I have only just finished 
training.” 

“ Ah! Still,” said John, who found himself often cursing 
his own lack of this necessary preliminary to business ; “ still, 
good training counts largely as experience. I think you 


might suit our firm . . . when you have gained experience,” 
he added hastily. It wouldn’t do to make one’s firm cheap 
in any way. 


Into the quiet eyes there stole a quiet smile. John knew 
incontestably that she had seen through the whole business— 
his business—and that it wasn’t business at all. But, curiously, 
he wasn't minding. The smile, added to the rest of her, 
made her human. She was quite human, after all, unnatural 
savoir faire and appalling efficiency notwithstanding. Her grey 
eyes with the smile in them—the soft glinting hair—the lady- 
like, yes; his mother would have called it a “ladylike”’ little 
hat.—John, not being a journalist, wasn’t totting up these 
details, but they were presenting themselves as an harmonious 
whole quite apart from commercial considerations. They were 
weighing in the balance of the candidate’s fate. 

“TI might make a good many mistakes,”’ she said, “ at 
first.”’ 

John laughed, just as he might have laughed by the side 
of a working, un-blooming plough on its own good Devon 
soil. There was something guileless and disarming in the 
sound which struck her ear pleasantly. 

“ You might,” he said; “ but, well: if you care to try it, 
I think you'll do. Languages would be a convenience. I’m 
not up in Spanish my6elf; in fact, I don’t know a word 
of it, as perhaps you guessed. There’s a whole stack of 
letters waiting to be answered. Could you start—er—soon? 
Thirty-five shillings a week we begin with, but with your 
training, and, of course, more experience, you'd soon double 
that. How soon could you start?” 
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“To-morrow?” She rose as she put the question, smiling 
a little again. “ To-morrow is Thursday, the half week. 
Or Monday, if that suits you better?” 

““ Make it to-morrow,” said John. “ We are a good deal 
pressed just now. I should be glad if you’d make it to- 
morrow.” 

As the office boy again slammed the door (“ Clumsy young 
fool!”’) behind the ultimate candidate, John laid hands, in- 
clusively and eagerly, on the Spanish and all accumulated 
foreign correspondence. 

““ Now I can get the darned things off my mind,” he re- 
flected—“ to-morrow. Lord! Whatadifference! That one 
and all those other popinjays!”. . . 


“Mumsie, I’ve got a job. You'll have to break it to Dad 
gently. A mercy I did Spanish at the College. Lovington’s 
are in acute need of it. They make agricultural implements 
and do business with South America. Such a funny little 
Manager, mumsie. Quite handsome, and entirely unbusi- 
ness-like. Looks as though he ought to be cantering over 
the fields in a pair of nice brown riding-gaiters.” 


II. 


“ And the new secretary, Mr. Dale?” 

Lovington’s were having a Board Meeting, at which the 
recent secretarial appointment naturally came up for dis- 
cussion. 

“Doing very well indeed,” the Manager assured the 
Directors. ‘Excellent for foreign correspondence and 
generally very capable.” John felt he had expressed him- 
self neatly. Undoubtedly, he was getting the trick of it. 

“Ah! Humph. . . . Use your discretion, of course, in the 
matter of an advance. A thoroughly capable foreign corre- 
spondent—a secretary of general efficiency—we give you a 
free hand, Mr. Dale—with discretion, of course.” 

John conveyed entire, discreet agreement with the spokes- 
man. 

But to his secretary, upon the first available opportunity, 
his manner evinced a quite unqualified appreciation of the 
Board’s generosity. 

They were lunching together at a rather particularly select 
City restaurant. Not every City restaurant, John considered, 
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was fit for a lady to lunch at, and there were so many business 
topics more easily discussed over a lunch-table than in the 
often disturbed atmosphere of an office. The number and 
range of topics which thus came up for discussion was really 
quite remarkable. 

“ They think well of you,” said John eagerly. “ I showed 
you up at the Board Meeting yesterday; made them feel 
they'd got something worth keeping and that they'd better 
pay for it.” 

Her lips went into those pleasant lines which matched her 
eyes when they smiled. 

“ And did they feel it enough to act upon their feelings?” 
she queried. 

“They did,” answered John decisively. “I’m to do as 
I like in the matter of an advance—with discretion. I shall 
make discretion run to forty shillings next week. Always 
felt thirty-five a paltry screw—French and German, and 
Spanish, you know.” 

“That'll be nice to tell mother to-night. We didn’t ex- 
pect an advance so soon. How clever of you to manage it! 
We don't say much to Dad. It inflames him. He’s one of the 
Woman’s-place-is-the-Home men, you see, and can’t under- 
stand my wanting to get outside it.” 

““ Why did you?” said John, who had often wondered him- 
self. “‘ It’s comfortable, isn’t it, and all that, your home? And 
you and your mother, you're all right, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, we're all right; my mother is my best chum, and, 
Dad’s devoted to us both, really, and it’s only too comfortable. 
But I like doing things. There’s nothing to do at home.” 

“Ah,” said John, who hadn’t found leisure moments hang 
heavily at Redlands. “ I’m afraid I didn’t mind that when 
I was out of business, office business. There’s always some- 
thing to think about on the land, even just riding over it.” 

“The land? Were you then——?” She leaned her chin 
in one hand and questioned him with her agreeable, far- 
apart eyes. 

“ Yes,”’ answered John, gloomily. “ I was the unfortunate 
last occupier of an ancient freehold property in Devon. There 
have been Dales of Redlands since old Harry's time, pro- 
bably before. My mother died there last year. I'd never 
have let the place while she lived. . . .” 

He broke off, flicking the ashes from his cigarette. They 
were sore subjects these—both. 
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“Oh!” The monosyllable as it escaped her conveyed 
much—sympathy, delicate curiosity, interest. ‘‘ Then you do 
belong to Devon? I guessed it the first time I saw you.” 

“ Detected the farmer masquerading as the Manager, did 
you?” said John grimly; “even then? I might have known 
it was self-evident.” 

“It interested me. Do you know, if I could, I'd rather 
be a farmer than anything. Mother and I are always planning 
a farm of our own. I'd love to make a farm pay—rightly 
and honestly, mind you. . . . To feel that my small patch of 
the good earth was profitable, every square inch of it, to 
every living creature upon it. .. . To make it profitable, to 
make it beautiful, to make it pay.” 

The lines of her reliable mouth took on a decisive firmness. 
A hitherto unexpressed and unexpected enthusiasm shone 
in her eyes, spoke in her voice, braced her slender shoulders. 

“ And I believe I could do it, if I had the chance. I’ve 
studied agriculture a bit, as well as languages, but I want 
the land to work on. It’s one of our pet projects, mumsie’s 
and mine. I’m convinced, too, it’s England's problem, this 
land question. It’s the people’s problem; it includes so 
much. It must affect so widely the problem of the 
people. I'd love to add my tiny share to that great 
solution. And I believe I could, if I had the chance.” 

John was leaning back in his chair, forgetting to smoke. 
A vision had him by the heart. He was seeing—red. The 
good red soil of Redlands—those fruitful acres—fresh and 
fragrant on a growing May morning; that beloved gabled 
roof and the open window where his mother had sat and 
watched for him; her chair again filled. . . . Redlands 
restored to him; happy, prosperous, paying; “ rightly and 
honestly” profitable. . . . 

The glow in her eyes magnetized him. Something within 
him reached out to her, gratefully, wistfully. 

“I believe you would,” he said slowly. “I believe you 
could. Somehow, the chances were always against me. I 
came into it mortgaged; times for the farmer were bad; I 
wanted new machinery and could never afford to get it; and 
the mortgage hung like a millstone round our necks. So I 
came out of it. It seemed the only thing to do. But some 
day—it’s what I’m living for—it’s what all this business is 
for—I’m net really cut out for it—but I’m always hoping— 
if I can make enough out of this or anything else, and by 
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letting the house—that I'll pay off that mortgage and get 
my own again.” 

Her smile was full of contagious confidence. 

“Some day,” she said, “ you'll win back that heritage of 
yours. I’m sure of it. And, some time, won’t you tell me 
more about it? Mother and I are awfully keen on Devon. 
We spent a summer there once and fell in love with jolly old 
farm-houses every other day. Some of the old Stuart ones 
are delightful—with the gabled roofs. . . .” 

John laughed—that boyish, innocent laugh of his. 

“Redlands has a gabled roof,” he said. 

“Oh! Has it? And twisted chimney-pots ?” 

‘** Yes, and twisted chimney-pots. You'd like it. It’s a pic- 
ture.” 


Ill. 


It was the night of the little dinner the Great Discovery 
burst upon them, though, had they been on the look out for 
signs, these had not been wanting from the first. 

“Couldn’t we have him to dinner one night, mumsie— 
Mr. Dale? You know he really has been awfully kind, get- 
ting my salary raised twice in six months, and in lots of ways 
beside. A nice little dinner, and Dad can talk land with him. 
Shall I ask him? I fancy he’s a bit lonely in diggings, and 
you might like him.” 

“Do, dear. What about Thursday? Sainsbury’s have 
some nice poultry in. I'll order a couple of fowls and cook 
shall make one of those new trifles your father fancied. Bring 
him along. Do.” 

“Now I shall see for myself,” the wise woman added 
mentally, having for some little time desired opportunity for 
the formation of private judgment. 

So John came—very spruce in his new evening togs—John 
always looked particularly well in a white waistcoat—a trifle 
nervous, perhaps, but a touch of pallor added to a moustache 
of quite Italian hue and spirit is not regrettable from an 
zsthetic point of view; and a touch of humility not unaccept- 
able to parental authoritativeness and decided views on land. 
John had his own thereon and expressed them with modest 
conviction. 

And Maud wore her Liberty gown, greyish-blue and flow- 
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ing, and something, not a rouge-pot, gave just that wild rose 
suggestion to her clear cheeks which heightened their at- 
tractiveness. She wanted her little Manager to impress Dad 
by his agricultural acuteness, and she glanced from time to 
time to mother—in the becoming silk poplin—meeting an 
answering and quite approving glance. 

It was some time after coffee had been served that the Head 
of the Household entered the dining-room, where its mis- 
tress was attending to one or two little things which positively 
couldn’t brook delay, in a state of almost violent perturbation. 

“Louise! I must insist! Will you look into the drawing- 
room? If I’m not very much mistaken, that presumptuous 
young fool is proposing to Maud! D’you understand, 
Louise? Proposing! This is what comes of all this ridicu- 
lous nonsense—girls leaving home under no necessity—you 
encouraged it, too—I told youso! Shown every hospitality— 
and there he is! D’you understand, Louise? Making love, 
or I’m very much mistaken, to our daughter! Under my 
own roof—behind my back——” 

“ He couldn’t very well do it before your face, dearie, now 
could he? Look here, Algy, I should leave them alone, I 
really should. It isn’t the first time Maud’s been proposed 
to. She’s quite to be trusted and so, I am sure, is he. Didn't 
he strike you as trustworthy? I think that struck me most. 
Not brilliant, but very trustworthy, and—yes; I felt this, too, 
something rather appealing about his boyishness and lack 
of self-conceit. So many young men have too good an 
opinion of themselves. John Dale hasn’t a good enough one.” 

“But—Maud! You don’t suppose I’m going to give my 
consent to——” 

“ Oh, he’ll ask for that, dear, if he wants it, all in proper 
course. You can deal with that when he does. I really 
should leave them alone for the moment. Very likely they 
are only having a friendly chat. Have a pipe in here, dear. 
I must just count over these finger-glasses before going back 
to the drawing-room.” 

Meantime: 

“ I’ve something to tell you,’ John was saying—not realiz- 
ing at the beginning with what he was going toend. “I'm 
going back to Redlands.” 

“Oh! Are you? Really? How’s that?” 

The first intimation came to her in the discovery that she 
was not wholly pleased. So she tried hard to look so, suc- 
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ceeding so well that John wanted immediately to add: 
“ Aren’t you sorry?” 

“It'll be a bit difficult,” he said instead, “ but I ought to 
be glad. It'll probably help towards the mortgage better 
than the other business. I’m going back as a bailiff.” 

“As a—what?” 

“ A bailiff. Some rich Americans have rented the house, 
offering an awfully good price, and they want somebody to 
manage the farm, so I offered. It'll be good to ride over 
the old fields again even as paid man. And I shall earn 
quite a lot of money and work like a nigger to make things 
as—as—we've so often said they ought to be. There'll be 
no difficulty about the machinery now; these Americans are 
made of money and pouring it out like water. You've helped 
me, you know, no end with ideas; giving me points of view, 
putting things as I hadn’t seen them. I owe you ever so 
ee... 

Her eyes were shining. He couldn't make out whether 
they were glad or sorry, he only knew they were very beauti- 
ful. For something surprising took her by storm. She 
realized suddenly all it had meant to her, their talks and 
thoughts, their shared sympathies. She knew she had been 
a power in his life—for good. A woman likes to be a power 
for good in another life, especially a man’s. She did not 
want to lose that power. It had grown dear. But she 
realized more than this. The man himself, who had first 
amused, then interested, then ... Was it possible? Had 
he, too, grown—dear? She did not want to lose—him. It 
was brave and manly, what he proposed to do. And there 
would be no woman to give him the encouragement he needed 
—to make a fome for him. Redlands would be, for him, 
a lonely place. 

And then, all at once, seeing in her eyes what he couldn't 
understand, which was, in fact, too great and wide for any 
man to fully understand, for the true woman when she loves 
is sister, mother, lover, all in one; only knowing how greatly 
and how humbly he loved her, John took a headlong plunge. 

“Of course I couldn't,” he said, “ I wouldn’t—ever ask 
you to be a bailiff's wife—but Redlands is worthy of you whex 
I’ve won it back. Ilove you. You must have guessed that. 
When it’s mine again, the dear old place, some day—could 
you. . . ? I’d wait—your own time—your father's time— 
any time——’”’ 
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Her face became more bewildering. Her lips were even 
tremulous. 

“ I think,” she said, speaking very slowly, striving for self- 
command ; “ I think a bailiff’s post on Redlands a very noble 
post to fill. I’d be glad and proud to fill it if I were you— 
Johnnie "—for so she had long called him in her thoughts, 
and it slipped out, oh, so blessedly, on the ears that heard it— 
“ If I can be any help to you—if you want me—Oh!” she 
ended, and held out her hands to him, “ you know how I’ve 
always wanted to go back to the land.”’ 


But John did not for so very long fill that noble post of 
bailiff to Redlands. For on his wedding-day the remainder 
of the much-reduced mortgage was mysteriously paid off. 

“A woman's place is the home,” announced Algernon 
Hetheridge, Esquire, newly-appointed J.P., “ and now Maud 
has a home of her own - 


MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 








HORTICULTURE FOR GIRLS 


AS A MEANS TO CATHOLIC LAND SETTLEMENT 


F there is to be a great land settlement after the war 
I it is essential that girls as well as men be initiated into 
the problems and interests of horticulture. How can 
the young soldier become a contented and successful settler 
if his women folk have no interest or share in his work? If, 
on the other hand, he receives skilled help and interested co- 
operation from his wife or sisters, half the battle is won. 
Horticulture for girls no longer sounds such a ‘novelty as 
it did before the war, when I urged the need of it often 
in print. Yet it has scarcely anywhere become an accom- 
plished fact. Wartime necessity has brought many girls into 
such branches of agriculture as dairying, the care of live- 
stock, and the harvesting of field crops. There has been 
somefhing a little theatrical in the boyishly-dressed and very 
confident young women who have come like strange, exotic 
creatures into the country-side,have acquitted themselves upon 
the whole extremely well, and yet have not altogether “caught 
on” as a stable, sufficing, labour force. They were not in- 
tended as more than a temporary makeshift, though some 
are much better than that, and many more would be if their 
training had enabled them to rise to better paid work. But 
in nine cases out of ten it has not. Educated girls are of 
course much quicker to learn than uneducated men, but on 
the other hand they generally lack staying power and patience 
to pursue an indifferently paid agricultural career when its 
novelty and the sense of doing something heroic have worn 
off. The uneducated girls, on the other hand, who in ola 
days made contented dairymaids and worked much in the 
fields, have grown up with a rooted contempt for agricul- 
tural work, which not even the rush of their more expensively 
nurtured sisters to the land has succeeded in making fashion- 
able for them. We do not want to see introduced into 
England that kind of exploitation of female field labour com- 
mon in some countries, which Mr. H. G. Wells dubs “ getting 
the most out of grandma ”’; but it is deplorable that women 
have become so divorced from our land that farmers’ daugh- 
ters will not milk their father’s cows, and look quite offended 
if you ask them about his pigs! 
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There remains of course the old militia of fruit, hop, pea, 
onion, and potato pickers; but here we enter the realm of 
horticulture, and here, too, we have to deal with a force of 
female labour whose agricultural work is not their principal, 
all-the-year-round occupation—not one on which they pri- 
marily depend for a livelihood. And though old hands can 
earn as much as three to five shillings a day at fruit picking— 
as my labour books testify—the majority, and all the new 
hands, earn less than this. Many young ladies from towns, 
after with great difficulty getting rooms near their work in 
the country, have found to their disgust and disappointment 
that they could only make an average of about 7s. 6d. a 
week picking fruit or peas by piece-work. The less romantic- 
ally-minded, country-bred, Board-School-spoilt girls, who 
have none of the Londoner’s love for or illusions about a 
rural life, have flocked to munition works where they are sure 
of a minimum guinea a week. 

Now, be it far from me to discourage educated girls from 
coming on the land. I adhere to every word I have written 
in pre-war days in favour of horticulture at any rate, as a 
career for women. But I would like to reiterate that word 
career, which implies a skilled and permanent and therefore 
adequately rewarded occupation, only to be obtained by going 
through a sufficiently lengthy period of education and pro- 
bation. My experience of such pupils has taught me that 
those who have no seriously grounded interests in horticulture 
and country life quickly find out that fact as pupils, and 
waste no more time. On the other hand, those who are will- 
ing to work and learn for the interest of the thing, for the 
same period—one to four years—which men pupils devote 
to the learning of horticulture, are quite able to vie with 
them in its pursuit as a career in after life. Indeed, some 
kinds of horticultural work seem to me to be peculiarly suited 
to skilled and educated women. Especially is this true of 
pruning, grafting, and budding—by far the most important 
skilled work on a fruit plantation, and very fascinating work 
too. Plantation digging is not work of a highly-skilled or 
highly-paid kind, and as it takes place at the same time of 
year as pruning and grafting, I would advise girls generally 
to leave it to men, and concentrate on the more skilled, less 
onerous, and better paid occupations. Of course, if need 
be, any girl of ordinary strength can dig the lighter loam 
soils without overtaxing her powers, but the work does not 
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seem so well suited to her, nor is it nearly as interesting as 
pruning, budding, and grafting undoubtedly are. 

To a lover of beautiful ara fruitful things, what is 
pleasanter than an apple orchard? fo anyone who is fond of 
doctoring it is most interesting to study the well-being of 
those beautiful trees and find remedies for their diseases 
and pests, such as spraying, banding, painting, and cutting 
out canker. The hands need not be roughened or scarred 
by any work that women are fitted for, for gloves are, and 
should be, worn for warmth or protection. 

There is always the satisfaction in following a horticul- 
tural career that you are at one and the same time benefiting 
yourself and others. There is no healthier occupation in the 
world. I often contrast my myopic, neuralgic, fever-stricken 
condition, when I took it up first as a cure, with my present 
very good health and eyesight. Indisputably, horticulture 
is beneficent and patriotic, because it employs by its in- 
tensive nature more people to the square mile of healthy 
country and also offers more openings for skilled work than 
any other branch of agriculture. 

Facilities for educating girls of the upper classes in horti- 
culture are as yet very limited. With all due deference to 
those far-sighted people who have endowed our few ladies’ 
agricultural colleges, I fear that these very endowments, in- 
stead of placing inexpensive training within the reach of the 
many, go rather to the upkeep of a large staff, an elaborate 
and costly machinery, the dissemination of the science and 
theory rather than the practice of horticulture, which things 
are not well calculated to teach girls manual skill, economy, 
self-reliance, and practical business in view of the time when 
they are to make their own career. They will not be able to 
afford expensive machinery in most cases, nor a large staff, 
and they will find far more need for practical experience of 
the conditions of growing and marketing their produce than 
for mere book learning in botany and chemistry, with which 
so much of the time of the student in agricultural colleges 
is filled up. To practical, professional, commercial growers 
it is a never failing source of astonishment to find how wide 
of the mark these professorial, “scientific’’ people are. The 
truth is, research is one thing and teaching quite another. 

Another school of learning to avoid is that of the ener- 
getic smallholder enthusiast: a more or less moneyed ama- 
teur, who follows horticulture as a hobby on a very small 
scale, and is never tired of airing his little experience on his 
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little bit of land, as though it were of practical import to 
anyone dependent on horticulture for a living. By all means 
let the well-endowed pursue horticulture. Money could not 
be better employed. But in elaborating its decorative side we 
must also be practical, business-like, and wide in our views 
if we are to make it pay. Ladies aspiring to horticulture as 
a livelihood must avoid these amateur advisers who would 
only play with it on an acre or two of land. 

A boy can start his agricultural career in the best possible 
way and time by working on a farm when he is still early 
in his ‘teens. But as yet there exists scarcely any facilities 
for girls to start horticulture at the same age. I am in 
favour of their doing so, and of their continuing their ordinary 
education concurrently with several hours’ horticultural work 
daily. They can thus get relaxation by change of occupation, 
and come untired from one subject to another. I have known 
girls of thirteen and fourteen to be quite efficient pruners, and 
to be all the sharper at indoor subjects through spending 
so much time in the open air. 

So much for health and efficiency of girls, and their 
economic utility in a changed England. But as a Catholic 
living in the country, I do feel increasingly the need of feed- 
ing and stimulating rural Catholicism by settling Catholics 
on the land, not as isolated units, but in well-ordered colonies.! 
It is melancholy to see what a very slight hold Catholicism has 
anywhere outside our towns, if one excepts a small district 
in West Sussex, another on the Lancashire coast, and one or 
two spots in Yorkshire and the West Midlands. The pro- 
portion of Catholics to non-Catholics in London is said by 
some to be as high as 9g per cent. Yet in most towns of 
10,000 people there are not a hundred Catholics—not I per 
cent—and the proportion in most purely rural districts is 
smaller still. If our Catholic population was evenly dis- 
tributed there should be quite five Catholics to every hundred 
country dwellers in England. This would render possible 
the building of small churches all over the country-side, so 
that one need scarcely ever be out of sound of the Angelus 
Bell. The country-side needs Catholicism badly in its midst, 
and Catholics need to be brought into touch with rural condi- 
tions—not as summer birds and pleasure seekers, but by 
living and working in the country. 

ALEX JOHNSTON. 
1 See the Catholic Social Year Book for 1917, pp. 74 seq., chap. ix. ‘* Agricultural 
Organization,” for a stimulating development of this idea. 
VOL. CXXIX. P 
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volume Raymond,' stress was laid upon the consideration 

that while the Catholic Church for very wise reasons un- 
equivocally condemns the practice of attempting to communi- 
cate with the dead, the intrinsic impossibility of such com- 
munication does not on the other hand seem to be clearly 
established by any of the arguments in our current manuals 
of theology. I now propose to follow this up by discussing 
three further propositions connected with the same subject, 
though in order to do so within reasonable limits I perceive 
from the outset that much compression will be necessary. 
In the interests of brevity the reader is asked to excuse a 
certain crude directness of approach, and so without more 
ado I set down the conclusions to which I have been led by 
a painstaking examination of Raymond—and incidentally of 
a good deal of the earlier literature of psychic research— 
under the following headings, the first of which will form the 
subject of the present article: 

I. That communications are sometimes made to the living, 
whether through the voice of mediums, through automatic 
writing, or through divers other channels, which can only be 
explained by the intervention of some disembodied spirit ex- 
ternal to this world of sense. 

II. That a careful study of the evidence suggests that 
these communications, though often fraudulent, or puerile, 
or misleading, or even morally evil, cannot in all cases be 
condemned indiscriminately as of diabolic origin. 

III. That in some exceptional instances there is reason 
to believe that such manifestations do actually proceed from 
the spirits of those dead persons who purport to communicate. 

The first of these propositions will cause no difficulty to 
any Catholic, and indeed may be said to be an essential part 
of the dogmatic teaching of both Judaism and Christianity 
from the beginning. From Genesis to the Book of Revela- 
tion the Bible is full of the record of the intervention of the 
angelic spirits, God’s messengers, in human affairs. The 
direct interposition of Satan and his emissaries is hardly less 


I N a previous article, suggested by the much debated 


1 Raymond or Life and Death, By Sir Oliver J. Lodge, F.R.S. London: 
Methuen, 1916, See THE Month, February, 1917. 
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emphasized, and in the incident of the evocation of Samuel, 
the dead prophet, by the witch of Endor (I Kings xxviii. 
7 seq.) the close analogy between “ the woman who had a 
familiar spirit’! and the modern medium, inspired by her 
“control,” can hardly fail to impress the most unobservant 
of readers. It is perhaps worthy of note that no syllable 
in the biblical narrative seems to imply that the Samuel who 
spoke to Saul with such grim intent was a diabolical illusion, 
a mere counterfeit presentment. The whole description im- 
plies the contrary, and it is also remarkable that just as some 
mediums of the present day only become clairvoyant under 
the action of the control, so the witch did not identify Saul 
beneath his disguise when he first asked her to evoke Samuel, 
but only when the spirit of Samuel had been called up and 
was actually there present.? 

To the esprit fort of the present day, however, the Bible 
is a mere fairy tale and dogmatic belief is nothing but crys- 
tallized superstition. Consequently from the point of view 
of Christian apologetics, the record of spirit manifestations, 
under whatever forms they occur, is valuable on account of 
the testimony they bear to the existence of another world. 
We welcome such evidence and collect it because it may be 
used as a weapon against at least the cruder forms of mater- 
ialism and as a confirmation of the truths taught by Scripture 
and tradition. Almost necessarily the materialist, who be- 
lieves even less in the Bible than he believes in ghosts or 
poltergeists, scrutinizes all spiritistic phenomena with a strong 
antecedent bias of scepticism. He must be convinced, if 
he can be convinced at all, by the evidence of the facts upon 
their own merits without reference to the current beliefs or 
interpretations of humanity at large. Still the cumulative 
effect of this evidence, I submit, for anyone who will have 

' The Douay rendering is ‘a woman that hath a divining spirit." 

2 For this historical purpose I may quote from the Anglican Revised Version, 
I Sam, xxviii. 8 seq.: ‘‘ And Saul disguised himself and put on other raiment 
and went, he and two men with him, and they come to the woman by night: 
and he said: ‘ Divine unto me, I pray thee, by the familiar spirit and bring me 
up whomsoever I shall name unto thee. And the woman said unto him; 
Behold thou knowest what Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those that have 
familiar spirits and the wizards out of the land: wherefore then layest thou a 
snare for my life to cause me to die’ ? And Saul swore to her by the Lord, 
saying: ‘As the Lord liveth there shall no punishment happen to thee for this 
thing.’ Then said the woman : ‘Whom shall I bring up unto thee’? And he 
said: ‘ Bring me up Samuel,’ And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried with 


a loud voice: and the woman spake to Saul, saying: ‘ Why hast thou deceived 
me? for thou art Saul’! ” &c. 
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the patience to examine it, is extraordinarily strong. It is 
impossible to enter into detail regarding the innumerable and 
well-attested cases of apparitions at the moment of death,! or 
again regarding those inexplicable poltergeists which bear 
such a close family resemblance to the physical disturbances 
which in the lives of many Saints, for example the Blessed 
Curé d’Ars, are ascribed, and seemingly with good reason, 
to the direct malice of the spirit of evil. I venture in this 
connection to lay particular stress upon the extraordinary his- 
tory of St. Christina of Stommeln, the incidents of which, 
as recorded by Christina’s friend and biographer, Father 
Peter of Dacia, O.P., staggered even so robust a sceptic as 
Ernest Renan, though he does not venture to question the 
good faith of the narrator.2 Of modern examples of polter- 
geists there is no lack, and despite the incredulity of such a 
critic as the late Mr. Frank Podmore, I do not see how one 
can accept human testimony for the occurrence of any unex- 
pected event whatever if the witnesses in these poltergeist 
cases are to be discredited. A notable example was that of 
Worksop in 1883, in the house of a Mr. and Mrs. White, in 
connection with a child, Eliza Ross, whom they had taken 


in out of charity. 


On the 1st of March [writes Mr. Andrew Lang], White being 
from home, at about 11.30 p.m. a number of things “ which 
had been in the kitchen a few moments before” came tumbling 
down the kitchen stairs. Only Mrs. White and Eliza Ross were 
then in the kitchen. Later some hot coals made an invasion. 
On the following night, White being at home in the kitchen with 
his wife and Eliza, a miscellaneous throng of objects came in. 
Mr. White made vain research upstairs where was his brother 
Tom. On his return to the kitchen “a little china woman left 
the mantelpiece and flew into the corner.” Being replaced it 
repeated its flight, and was broken. White sent his brother to 


1 For these, of course, see Gurney and Myers, Phantasms of the Living, but there 
have been many striking cases recorded since 1886 when this book appeared. 

2 For Peter’s narrative see the Acta Sanctorum, June, Vol, V. pp. 236, seq. 
Note especially the incidents described in Bk. I. nn. 18, 43—44, 59—60, 62—63, 
where Christina was flung about and pelted with filth, &c., by some invisible 
agency, while Peter and several others where looking on. Renan’s essay 
appeared first in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 1880, and was reprinted in his 
Nouvelles Etudes, See the English translation, Studies in Religious History, 1886, 
Ppp. 330—366. Renan glosses over these incidents; but if Peter was in good 
faith, as is admitted, and if he describes, as he does in the fullest detail, how he 
himself was on several occasions deluged in filth when in Christina’s company, 
it is difficult to suppose that such incidents were imaginary. 
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fetch a doctor; there came also a policeman named Higgs; 
and the doctor and policeman saw among other things, a basin 
and cream jug rise up automatically, fall on the floor and break. 
Next morning a clock which had been silent for eighteen months 
struck; a crash was heard, and the clock was found to have 
leapt over a bed and fallen on the floor. All day many things 
kept flying about and breaking themselves, and Mr. White sent 
Miss Ross about her business. Peace ensued.! 


The facts were attested by White, his wife, Higgs the 
policeman, Dr. Lloyd, and other eyewitnesses, and it is ad- 
mitted that those principally concerned, though imperfectly 
educated, were “ honest and fairly intelligent.” Some of 
the evidence was printed only a few days afterwards in a 
local newspaper. Such an incident, however, as that just 
recorded, is representative only of one class of phenomena, 
and it is perhaps chiefly valuable for the illustration it affords 
of the seemingly arbitrary and purposeless character of these 
supernormal manifestations. None the less the Christian 
must necessarily believe that they can take place only by God’s 
permission, and this fact somewhat weakens the force of the 
argument so often and so reasonably urged against spiritistic 
communications, viz., that they are all utterly futile even when 
the information imparted is not ridiculous or childish. If 
God permits what we can only look upon as the silly practical 
joke of a poltergeist, how can we assign limits for what may 
or may not be possible in the way of communication with 
the souls of the dead? 

Again, besides the ordinary stories, more or less well at- 
tested, of ghosts and premonitions and second sight, there 
are a number of phenomena which it is not always easy to 
class, but which at least prima facie find their most natural 
explanation in the existence of an independent world of 
spirits. Such is the curious incident recorded not so long 
ago in connection with the burning in mid Atlantic of the 
steamship Vol/urno on October 9th, 1913. The fire con- 
tinued for twenty-four hours, and many lives having been 
lost and the remainder of the passengers having been taken 
off by the Carmania, which came to the rescue in answer to 
a wireless signal, the Voliurno was abandoned to her fate on 
the morning of Friday, October 1oth. The first news reached 


1 See Lang, The Making of Religions, p. 356, and in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
s.v. See for other examples Sir William Barrett's article ‘* Poltergeists, Old 
and New,” in the Proceedings of the S,P.R., Vol. xxv. (1911), pp. 377—412. 
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England on the Saturday, and was made known in the mid- 
day editions of the evening papers. On that same evening 
Mrs. Claude Askew, who with three other ladies and her hus- 
band had taken part in a séance at her own country house in 
Sussex on the Thursday night, wrote to Mr. Everard Feilding 
an account of this “ most interesting ” sitting, in which she 
says: 


” 


In the middle a strange thing happened; we heard the sound 
of dripping water followed by a smell of burning. We can 
all swear to this, and Miss Scott suddenly exclaimed that a 
ship was burning on the sea, and passengers getting burnt and 
drowned. This we can all testify to. She was most positive 
that a ship was on fire, and the smell of burning in the room 
was horrible, and now we learn that the poor “ Volturno” must 
have been on fire at that time. The whole séance was most 
nerve-racking. 


A telegram from Miss Scott was enclosed and is still pre- 
served. It was handed in just after midday on October 11th 
at Waterloo and bears the words: “ Fire on liner with loss 
life just reported, remember séance.’’ The signed deposi- 
tions of all those present are printed in full in the Journal of 
the S.P.R. They agree in all the essential facts, though 
the smell was not perceived by Mr. Askew. His wife, how- 
ever, writes: “ We all smelt fire except Claude, but then he 
has no nose and can’t even smell a lamp when it is turned up 
too high.” 4 

I lay no stress upon this particular incident. It may of 
course be regarded as just a coincidence, though I think that 
unlikely. But I give the episode as a specimen of a large 
number of odd and unclassifiable phenomena for which the 
known laws of nature offer no explanation, and which seem 
to point to some intelligent outside cause which is allowed 
to interfere in the most arbitrary way with human percep- 
tions.2. Medizval theologians made short work with all these 
problems. They attributed such manifestations compend- 
iously to the devil, and I am far from saying that they were 
entirely wrong in this attitude. But the facts seem to point 
in many cases to some harmless but freakish spirit or group 


1 Fournal of the Society for Psychical Research, Feb. 1914, pp. 177—192. 

* The book called An Adventure, in which two much respected and highly 
educated ladies give an account of a visit to the Trianon at Versailles, during 
which they saw the place as it was in the days of Marie Antoinette, may be 
cited as another and better known example. 
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of spirits which take advantage of certain obscure psychic 
conditions to play a sort of game with men still living on 
earth. Sucha possibility is repeatedly suggested in the com- 
munications made in the Raymond séances and also else- 
where. Thus in a sitting given by the medium Mrs. Leonard 
to Lionel Lodge, Raymond's brother, on 17th November, 
1915, Feda, the control, says in reference to some private 
sittings held without a medium in Sir Oliver Lodge’s house: 


He [Raymond] has been trying to come to you at home, but 
there has been some horrible mix-ups; not really horrible but 
a muddle. He really got through to you, but other coriditions 
get through there and mixes him up. 

Leonard Lodge. UHow can we improve it? 

Feda. He does not understand it sufficiently himself yet. 
Other spirits get in, not bad spirits, but ones that like to feel 
they are helping. The peculiar manifestations were not him, 
and it only confuses him terribly. Part of it was him, but when 
the table was careering about it was not him at all. He started 
it, but something more comes along stronger than himself and 
he loses the control.? 


Curiously enough Feda adds: “ Be very firm when it [the 
table] starts to move about. Prayer helps when things are 
not relevant.”’ Similarly in reference to the same experiments 
in the family circle, Feda reports on another occasion (Dec. 
3rd): “ He really has got through at home; but silly spirits 
wanted to have a game.” $ 

But it is precisely in the matter of these physical move- 
ments—tiltings, rappings, levitations, materializations, and 
the transport through the air of objects large and small that 
we get a good deal of our best evidence for the intervention 
of spirits in the affairs of this material world. 

Despite the suspicion of trickery which is associated with 
many of the mediums who specialize in this class of phe- 
nomena, and notably with Eusapia Palladino,‘ there are an 
enormous number of scientific observers who have person- 
ally witnessed her manifestations and are convinced of their 
genuineness. The same may also be said of the Russian 


1 «* Feda”’ seems to be the spirit of a merry, good-natured but rather silly 
Indian girl, imperfectly educated and often ungrammatical. 

2 Raymond, p. 182. 

8 Ibid. p. 194. 

4 No one disputes that Eusapia has been more than once detected in grossly 
fraudulent practices, both at Cambridge in 1895 and in America in 1909, 1910. 
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medium Sambor,'! and of many less widely known psychics. 
It is very difficult to believe that men like Sir Oliver Lodge 
himself, Sir William Barrett, Sir William Crookes, Professors 
Porro, Foa, Schiaparelli, Lombroso, Flammarion, Richet, 
Mosso, Morselli, etc., etc., have all been the dupes of an un- 
educated charlatan who possesses no gift but a certain dex- 
terity in sleight of hand. From the very beginning the in- 
quirers who interested themselves in the phenomena of table- 
turning and spirit-rapping were many of them intelligent men 
of science who were fully alive to the dangers of fraud and 
self-deception. As early as 1851 Robert Hare, M.D. (Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Pennsylvania University), had devised 
delicate mechanical tests to show that no muscular force was 
exercised in the movement of tables ; 2 while the distinguished 
chemist, Dr. William Gregory, was equally one of the 
pioneers of the spiritualist revival in England. Men like 
Sir David Brewster and Lord Brougham were led in very 
early days to investigate the strange phenomena produced 
by the medium D. D. Home, and the diary of Sir David still 
offers proof that he was quite at a loss to assign any natural 
explanation for the marvels which he witnessed. This did 
not prevent him from speaking at a later date as if he had 
detected imposture from the beginning; which was certainly 
not the case.* To me, I confess, the fact that over and over 
again amateurs of unquestioned good faith, experimenting in 
the home circle and keenly alive to the danger of unconscious 
muscular pressure being exercised by themselves or others, 
have obtained astonishing movements in a relatively heavy 
table by simply laying their hands upon its surface, is an 
argument which cannot be lightly set aside. Further, they 
declare most positively that in using the planchette they 
are often conscious of a distinct struggle between two con- 


1 See Joire, Psychical and Supernatural Phenomena, pp. 478—499. Sambor's 
speciality seems to be the interpenetration of matter. 

2 See the diagrams and explanations in his Experimental Investigation of the 
Spirit Manifestations, New York, 1853. 

3 See Podmore, Modern Spiritualism, 11. 142—144. The sophisticating effects 
of time are just as noticeable in the sceptical as in the over-credulous tempera- 
ment. The latter embroiders and adds to its original impressions. The former 
revokes the assent which it gave when under the influence of clear and fresh 
perceptions, For instance, Mr. Podmore’s first view of the Worksop poltergeist 
seems to me more reliable than the opinion he arrived at thirteen years later. 
So I should put more confidence in Mr. Feilding’s views when fresh from the 
sittings with Eusapia Palladino at Naples than in any subsequent revision of his 
previous mental attitude. 
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trols, each having a marked personality and a characteristic 
handwriting. I will not say that this by itself proves 
the existence of a spirit world, but it has to be taken 
in conjunction with the fact that an intelligence in most 
cases can be shown to guide these movements, and that 
this intelligence seems distinct from either the super- 
liminal or subliminal consciousness of any of the sitters. Cor- 
rect answers were given to questions, though the questions 
in certain carefully recorded experiments were unknown to 
the sitters and the answers sometimes involved knowledge, 
which could never at any time have been theirs. Further 
the intelligence which purports to be the cause of these mani- 
festations claims to be a distinct entity, and in most cases 
to be a spirit belonging to another world. No doubt, by 
postulating an almost unlimited power for telepathy and for 
the action of the subliminal consciousness, hypotheses can be 
devised which evade the necessity of appealing to the agency 
of any external spirit. The psychic who presides at the table 
sitting, can, it is suggested, be made aware telepathically, 
of the purport of the question (which had been written down 
by some one, let us suppose, waiting in an adjoining room, 
though it is known to none of the sitters), and she may also, 
though all unconsciously, gather up by the same telepathic 
faculty the materials for a correct answer from the minds of 
those absent persons who possess the information required. 
But is not this to attribute to the medium a clairvoyance which 
amounts to little short of omniscience? The materialist who 
by such an hypothesis tries to escape from the necessity of 
believing in discarnate spirits seems to me to be only creating 
a sort of super-ghost, a Frankenstein monster in the psychic 
order which is more difficult to reconcile with cosmic laws 
than the survival of the soul after death. 

I am unable to touch on those curious cases of independent 
voices heard through a trumpet,? of foreign languages spoken 
or written by persons who had never learnt such tongues,’ of 
children who, though unable to spell correctly or write freely 
in their normal state, rapidly covered many sheets of paper 


1 The reader may be referred to the 8th chapter of Myers’ Human Personality, 
with the appendix belonging to it, as supplying in a condensed form the evidence 
for these statements. 

2 See D P. Abbott in The Open Court Magazine, May—June, 1908, in con- 
nection with the case of Mrs, Blake, 

See Podmore, Modern Spiritualism, I. 257 seq. 
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with spirit communications, the script and subject of which 
were far beyond their years,' or of spirit drawings like those 
remarkable pictures exhibited not long since by Miss Heron 
Maxwell, a young lady whose good faith is above suspicion, 
nor even unfortunately can I speak here of cross-correspond- 
ences in spirit communications which ever since 1903 have 
occupied so much of the attention of the leading members of 
the S.P.R. Undoubtedly the evidence for these things varies 
very much in cogency, but its cumulative force and the witness 
of so long a series of admittedly able and upright men, from 
Judge Edmonds, the American, and William Gregory in early 
times down to F. W. Myers, Hodgson, and William James— 
to speak only of the dead—in our own, appear to me to be 
quite irresistible. Sir Oliver Lodge, referring here to the 
physical phenomena at the table sittings held without any 
medium in his own family circle, declares that certain me- 
chanical movements which he witnessed were “ physically un- 
able to be done by muscular effort on the part of anyone whose 
hands are only on the table top.” He admits that the phe- 
nomena of which this could safely be said occurred very 
seldom, but he none the less commits himself to the assertion 
that the 


movements [of the table] were not only intelligent but were some- 
times such as apparently could not be accomplished by any nor- 
mal application of muscular force, however unconsciously such 
force might be exerted by anyone—it might only be a single 
person—left in contact with the table.*® 


We may without presumption criticize Sir Oliver Lodge's 
pronouncements when he speaks as a theologian or a psy- 
chologist, but when he is dealing with a question of pure 
physics, his words cannot lightly be set aside; the more so 
that every reader who makes acquaintance with the family 
circle through this volume will feel as satisfied as Sir Oliver 
himself that “ no conscious effort [to exert force] was em- 
ployed by anyone present.” 

I should like to add at the same time before concluding this 
section of our subject that a vast proportion both of the voice 
communications and of the automatic writing purporting to 


1 Myers, Human Personality, 11, 482—486. i 
2 Raymond, p. 224. 
8 Ibid, p. 218, 
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come from the spirits of the departed is utterly unconvincing, 
and in my opinion purely terrestrial in origin. To suppose 
that the devil had a hand in it would be to pay a very poor 
compliment to his intelligence. Anything more vapid than 
the pages upon pages churned out in 1853 by Judge 
Edmonds?! and Dr. Dexter, pages of smooth and balanced 
verbiage which, whether attributed to the spirit of Sweden- 
borg, Francis Bacon, or George Washington, identifies itself 
by its unredeemed dullness as the coinage of one and the 
same mint, can hardly be imagined. So again the triviality 
of the details which Feda recounts about the daily life of 
the spirits on the other side will hardly persuade anyone 
of the supernormal origin of their utterances. And in this 
matter it would seem that such revelations, whether due to 
religious mystics or to mediums, bear an extraordinary family 
resemblance. They are always based upon the normal habits 
of thought of the percipient, and they differ from these habits 
of thought not so much in kind as in degree. Moreover, 
once the stream is set running it seems to flow on automatic- 
ally, often rhythmically, and always inexhaustibly.2 But 
without allowing myself to digress further along this tempt- 
ing by-path, it will suffice to note that the descriptions of the 
other life seem in all these cases to be evolved out of what we 
may call the dream faculty of the medium.? Without troub- 


1 Still fraud in this case is not to be thought of. Judge Edmonds was a really 
eminent and able man. Lord Brougham said of him at this time “I havea 
great respect for his learning, his abilities and his character.’’ He was con- 
vinced of the truth of the spirit phenomena he witnessed and in many ways he 
suffered a martyrdom for his convictions. He had acquired the habit of 
automatic writing and one of the most curious papers in his book is a com- 
munication from the spirit of a man whom he had sentenced to death himself in 
his judicial capacity. The criminal's spirit seemed for the time to possess the 
Judge's body with manifestations of extreme violence, 

2 In reading the Mystical City of God of the Abbess Maria de Agreda, a vast 
work which without being definitively prohibited has at various times fallen 
under the censure of the Inquisition, I get a strong impression that the book 
was produced by some process of automatic handwriting. In Part III, n, 621, 
our Lady is represented as saying to her “ thou should’st know that there is 
nothing in this work which is thine, and that thou oughtest not to attribute it 
more to thyself than to the pen with which thou wrotest it (ni que tu la debas atribuir 
mas a ti, que ala pluma con que lo escribes) since thou wert only the instrument of 
the hand of the Lord and the reporter (manifestadora) of my words."" None the 
less Amort, who criticised the book most severely, does not dispute the ‘* heroic 
virtue ” of the Venerable Abbess, its reputed author. See Poulain, Graces of 
Interior Prayer, pp. 336 and 359. 

8 I suspect that evidential matter always involves a certain strain upon 
medium or communicator (control). In spiritualistic language it consumes a 
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ling ourselves about the now famous “cigars” and “whiskey 
and soda” which appear in Feda’s account of Raymond’s 
present surroundings, it may be worth while to quote a few 
words from a description of another spirit home published 
by Edmonds and Dexter in 1853. It was obtained through 
Mr. Warren, “a seeing medium.” The abode of the lady 
concerned, we are told— 


was in extent a suburban villa, with the character of a cottage 
ornée. It was of an oriental style of architecture, somewhat 
between Saracenic and florid Gothic. I was shown the interior. 
; The arrangement of the furniture was similar to that 
in first-class houses here. . . . My sister showed me her dres- 
ses. . . . I was then shown her husband’s wardrobe. I found 
that it did not differ in any essential particular from the clothing 
worn by gentlemen here. I noticed one vest that pleased me. 
It was of the form now worn here—a double breaster. It was 
of velvet beautifully figured, black and purple. 


The astonishing thing is that all this balderdash appeared 
in a two volume work printed in New York which, in little 
more than a year, 1853—1854, went through ten editions. 
Even with the most famous of all modern mediums, Mrs. 
Piper, we get sheets and sheets of ‘ communications” which 
are utterly futile even when they are not conspicuously fool- 
ish. Not infrequently the rather sanctimonious control “ Im- 
perator ” gets so lost in his own verbiage that the effect is 
almost humorous. He gives at times the impression of some 
intoxicated Chadband, who resents the imputation of ignor- 
ance but who talks against time without ever coming to the 
point. Here is an extract from Imperator’s discourses on 
Melchisedek—communications which were apparently expec- 
ted to clear up the forgotten history of the people of Israel : 


We must give thee light in brief. There is so much to re- 
late to thee my friend that the light would never last long enough 
for us to give thee a full detailed account of the lives and work- 
ings of the mediums of God, never friend. Could we have 
taken up this light in its earliest stages we could have given 


lot of “light.” There is consequently a tendency to follow the line of least 
resistance and to allow the dream faculty to spin its yarn out of the materials 
provided by the subconsciousness of the medium. 

1 Judge Edmonds and E. T. Dexter, M.D., Spiritualism, 1oth edition, 1854, 
vol. ii. 541—542. 
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thee this information, but it is too far gone for this. So I would 
ask thee to hasten and get all the information concerning them, 
viz., the messengers of God. There is not time enough for de- 
tails in full. So we must give thee all we can. 


To this Hodgson, the sitter, replies: 


I shall be glad if you will give me the outline in as brief a 
form as you think desirable.! 


Nevertheless he obtains no definite statement of any kind— 
nothing that could not have been supplied by any well-in- 
formed child in a Sunday school. A new control, ‘‘ George 
Pelham,” then appears and Hodgson makes mild complaint 
of Imperator’s vagueness. Pelham assures the sitter that 
Imperator is “ very high” and near the sight of God. The 
dialogue continues thus: 


Hodgson. 1 have asked him about the course of spirit teach- 
ing from the beginning on Jewish lines. 

Pelham. Well, he knows if anyone does. 

Hodgson. Exactly. He seems to know, but he does not con- 
vey it to me in the straight way in which I would convey it to 
you in a brief outline history. . . . It is very general as he 
gives it.2 


I may add that the communications purporting to emanate 
from such a well-known personage as George Eliot through 
Mrs. Piper's mediumship are equally feeble and unconvinc- 
ing. And yet in spite of all this there can be no doubt that 
the impression left by Mrs. Piper upon thinkers of the highest 
calibre is an extraordinary one. No one has stood higher 
amongst modern psychological investigators than the late 
Professor William James of Harvard, the brother of Henry 
James, the novelist. In one of his reports of his early rela- 
tions with Mrs. Piper he writes thus: 


She told me of my killing a grey-and-white cat with ether. 
She told me how my New York aunt had written a letter to 

my wife warning her against all mediums. . . . She was strong 
on the events in our nursery, and gave striking advice during my 
first visit to her about the way to deal with certain “ tantrums ” of 
our second child—“ little Billy-boy,” as she called him, repro- 
ducing his nursery name. She told how the crib creaked at night, 


1 Proceedings of S.P.R., xxviii, 481. 
2 Ibid. p. 484. 
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etc. Insignificant as these things sound when read, the accumu- 
lation of them has an irresistible effect; and I repeat again, 
what I said before, that, taking everything I know about Mrs. 
Piper into account, the result is to make me feel as absolutely 
certain as I am of any personal fact in the world that she knows 
things in her trances which she cannot possibly have heard in her 
waking state, and that the definitive philosophy of her trances 
is yet to be found. 


No doubt this does not in any way imply acceptance of 
the claim that the knowledge manifested through Mrs. Piper 
is the knowledge acquired by some disembodied spirit who 
acts as her control; but it rejects altogether the hypothesis 
of fraud and it suggests strongly that the relations between 
the mind and the physical organism are such that no merely 
materialistic philosophy can hope to explain them. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 I quote this from Mr. Lang's Making of Religions, p. 138. It is quite in 
harmony with Prof. James’ report on Mrs. Piper in the Proceedings, S.P.R. vol. 
xxiii., but I have not yet found the source from whence Mr. Lang copied the 
extract, 








THE MENDICANT 


GHOSTLY rogue and vagabond 
I foot the upland track, 

Nor bide behind one cloister wall 

But beg an alms of each and all 

To carry in my pack. 


My habit tis the beggar’s cloak 
Whereat men merry make— 

A patch of grey, a patch of brown, 
The motley of a monarch’s clown 
Worn gaily for His sake. 


Of Benedict his sons, I beg 

A maxim for my day. 

Where Carmel sounds her stintless psalms 
I crave a spiritual alms 

To sing me on my way. 


At sweet St. Bridget’s board I’m fed 
When on her door I knock; 

I share the Servite’s broken bread 
And find a pillow for my head 
Where Philip folds his flock. 


Ignatius speeds me on my road 
With nectar from his bowl. 

The cheer of Bernard wings my feet 
And Dominic and Francis meet 
And mingle in their dole. 


To beg my spirit’s livelihood 
I've paused at every gate— 

At every hostel of the Rood, 
As ‘‘ Brother Nobody "’ pursued 
My soul’s novitiate. 


And now, when these my motley rags 
The passing pilgrims scan, 
Whate’er their scrip, whate’er their sign, 
Their hearts cry gladly, greeting mine, 
‘* Hail! Brother Everyman!” 
ENID DINNIS. 








A MUMMER’S PROGRESS 


HE theatrical infancy of the writer was spent in that 
degenerate offshoot of dramatic art—modern panto- 
mime. But, since as yet a theatre was a theatre and 
all that pertained thereto wonderful and awe-inspiring, she 
mentally took off her shoes in reverence before entering the 
stage-door, the very steps of which were sacred ground. 
True, her ideas of the art were limited, her chiet desire being 
to let the world at large know she was actually employed on 
the stage. Her favourite means of advertising this interesting 
fact was to wash her face most carefully, so that just the 
tiniest bit of ‘‘make-up” should be left on. She never 
thought of putting on more, as a less ingenuous dissembler 
might have done; it must be the identical grease paint that 
had been allowed to serve with her in that Holy of Hollies, the 
theatre. Have patience, she was only an infant in the “‘ Pro- 
fession ” and rather a prig. 

Of infants little is expected, but infancy cannot last, school 
must come and to the mummer the lessons were no less hard 
than for others. It was a shock to find that many of the 
superior beings who treated that demigod, the stage-manager, 
almost as though he were an ordinary man, and who seemed 
quite unawed by the privilege and honour of being in a real 
theatre, seemed to regard marriage with a small publican or 
fried fishmonger as a distinct rise in the social scale. The 
idea of anyone who had a chance of leaving it staying in the 
** Profession” was voted incredible. The mummer’s ardent 
and at first innocently unhidden desire to work was treated 
with good-humoured derision, the general opinion being that 
she would get over it. But happily the mummer, though 
infantile, had a glimmering of sense, and saw dimly that, after 
a good many years testing, her advisers’ theories had not led 
them far on the road to fame. But they were kind, well- 
meaning friends and taught her three important lessons that 
stood her in good stead : 

1. To hold her tongue. 
2. To walk and stand properly on the stage. 
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3. That her hands (cumbersome things, always in the 
way) had their uses. 

The mummer’s next “ class” in the big school was a small 
repertory company playing a mixture of melodrama and farce, 
a tremendous change from the easy life of a chorister (when 
in work) and a wholesome one. If she was taught that, 
should her last word bring down the curtain, it must, no 
matter to what it alluded, be spoken quite an octave higher 
than the beginning of the sentence, that the villain must wear 
a black moustache and the heroine be fair, and that her chief 
aim must be to stand out and gain as many “rounds” as 
possible, she was at least made to speak her lines distinctly 
and so that they could be heard all over the theatre; a point, 
the necessity of which was made very clear by the inhabitants 
of the ‘‘tuppenny” seats whose vigorous ‘speak up” was 
sure to be well rubbed in by the company. For they, as she 
could not claim theatrical grandparentage or even parentage, 
seemed somehow to resent her presence amongst them. To 
the mummer, whose bump of reverence was large, this seemed 
perfectly just, so she studied and ranted and did as she was 
told, in a way that would soon have led to her success in the 
realms of third-rate melodrama and, so far as anything higher 
was concerned, ultimately to absolute ruin, if it had not 
happily befallen that the manager found that his youngest 
daughter (who, of course, would not have to be paid) was now 
old enough to take the newcomer’s place. So, with tears, on 
she went to the next “class,” where perhaps she learned 
more than in any other, viz., London—out of work. 

The mummer liked to fancy that she was going through 
in her development something like Shakespeare’s “ Seven 
Ages.” But she could not get them into their proper 
period and sequence. She was always something of an infant, 
always at school and, inasmuch as she had to struggle, a 
soldier throughout her whole career. Still, it was not until 
the glamour that had first attracted her had quite faded, and 
until years of conflict and experiences had helped to fit her 
for the part, that she learned the real joy of her work and 
became a true lover of it. Her third age, then, was spent as 
a scholar in the great life class—the London of the under- 
dog. Here she fought hard, now playing in a music-hall 
sketch (trial week in the suburbs), and walking home at mid- 

VOL. CXXIX, , Q 
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night with the other small part folk to save bus-fares. They 
did not talk on these journeys, they were too tired. Nowa 
“super” in one of the great scenic productions, a ‘‘ heavy 
lead” in an unknown drama, or a show-girl in a short-lived 
musical comedy, mixing with artists’ models, actors, barmaids, 
reporters, shop-keepers, and every conceivable type of 
humanity. Perhaps the quicksand that came nearest to 
sucking her under was when she chanced to come into 
contact with a set, at that time considerably above her 
professionally, who insisted that without a certain something 
(in reality an unhealthy mixture, compounded of anemia and 
a reckless course of flashily-written, sensual novels) which 
they pleased to style ‘‘ temperament,” success on the stage 
was impossible. The mummer, they decided was much too 
normal; oh, how she loathed that word. But the mummer 
has a mother who, possessed of serpent-like wisdom and know- 
ledge of the world, had extracted from her a most incon- 
venient and annoying promise about ‘‘ Duties” being made 
every fortnight. Now “Duties” and the cultivation of “tempera. 
ment” according to her present companions’ reading of the 
word simply wouldn’t mix at all. Of course there was a 
way out, viz., to omit the first ingredient, but the mummer’s 
father had, in her spankable days and later, rubbed it well in 
that, though there were theologically seven deadly sins, the 
three that joined meanness to immorality were, first: tale- 
bearing (almost too despicable to mention) ; secondly, lying ; 
and thirdly, breaking one’s word. This father was a hero, who 
had led a hard life and ended by dying for his principles, so 
his and the serpent-wise mother’s daughter could not take 
that way out. But she was very young and to be told by 
“superior officers” that she was too “normal” and would 
never succeed in the work she loved, hurt. However, had 
she known it, she was in all probability saved by her princi- 
ples and home-learning from a sordid career in the ranks of a 
second-rate provincial chorus, varied by ‘‘ Bow Bell” intrigues 
with foreign waiters, and less exciting adventures with young 
men from the Maypole Dairy. It was after some years spent 
in this great school,—with which what expensive dramatic 
academy can compare?—that the mummer’s first big chance 


came. 
About this time some big-hearted men and women who had 
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not forgotten their own early struggles opened a club where 
young actresses might live cheaply and comfortably and have a 
bright centre to come home to after the squalid life, so 
often experienced by the struggling beginner, where best of 
all they could rub shoulders with and profit by the advice of 
those who had “got there”. It was bya manager met at 
this club that our mummer was offered a good, though small 
part in the No. 1 tour of a successful London Comedy. Of 
course she had to ‘‘rehearse on approval”, but though her 
knees shook and she was icy cold with apprehension, her 
various experiences had taught her self-control, so that her 
voice was steady and she passed through the ordeal safely. 
What a change it was in every way! But it was the material 
side that impressed her most. No more ranting and raving 
at rehearsals, the feeling of being safely settled and knowing 
exactly where she would be for the next seventeen weeks and 
how much money she would have, no fear of being called into 
the office on Friday night and asked ‘“‘ exactly with how little 
cash she could manage to square the landlady and get out of 
the town,” comfortable travelling arrangements. After this 
engagement she passed fairly easily from one ordinary touring 
Comedy to another. Now that the inevitable question, 
** What were you last with?” no longer proved a stumbling- 
block, now that regular work could be counted on and she no 
longer needed rest, still it took more than one tour to dis- 
sipate the recollections of her years of bad luck, as she con- 
sidered it, years which formed in reality the best education 
she could possibly have had. Then in this halcyon period 
a wonderful thing happened. 

The very enterprising manager for whom the mummer was 
now working managed to induce a very great actress to leave 
London for a few weeks’ tour of the Provinces, and the 
mummer was among those of the company who were chosen 
to “support” her. At first, she didn’t see what all the 
fuss was about. Why should this “Star” be given £80 
a week when their own Leading Woman had only 45 for 
doing exactly the same work? She wasn’t going to do any 
bowing and scraping, etc., etc. It was during her first 
rehearsal with the despised “ Star” that her stupid, silly eyes 
began to open. The rehearsal was taken by one of London's 
greatest ‘‘ producers.”” The mummer still, though not playing 
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for points quite so unblushingly as in the old melodrama days, 
measured her success by her hold over the audience, her chief 
interest in the evening’s performance being whether she her- 
self ‘went well.” It was in connection with this that she 
first saw glimmerings of better things. It was from this 
man that she learnt the lesson the principle of which 
has been taught on the playing fields of our great public 
schools from time immemorial, viz., that selfishness is 
not only bad form but bad policy, that the company must 
work together for the good of the play, that so long as 
she was true to the type of character she had to depict, 
the number of “ rounds” and “laughs” obtained were very 
secondary matters, though if this ideal were lived up to 
they would assuredly come of their own accord. Thus, 
though each individual performance must be as perfect as 
possible down to the last detail, it was the whole that 
mattered. And sothe rehearsals went on and the first night 
came and the other nights that followed it, and with each 
night the mummer’s eyes opened wider and she woke up a 
little more. There was more joy and gladness in life than 
she had believed possible. Playing for the first time a long 
scene with a woman who combined perfect technique, true art 
and strong personal magnetism, a magnetism strong enough 
to inspire those who were privileged to play with her, she was 
dizzy with delight. What did it matter if the house was full 
or empty, whether or not there was applause? All she knew 
was that nothing in her whole life could compare with the 
happiness of those performances. Now she knew what she 
had been fighting for through all those long years, that no 
training could be too hard for the recipient of this great joy, 
that the tinselled illusions which had first attracted her and 
then had faded slowly away one by one were not the empty, 
useless things she had begun to fancy them, but symbols of 
real things to come, the foil for the true jewel. At last, the 
brightest and most eventful three months of the mummer’s 
life came, like all things, to an end, and back to her old life of 
mediocrity she went, but empty and impossible as it seemed, 
she had one thing that could never be taken from her, the 
knowledge that her calling was more than a means of liveli- 
hood, that it contained things worth fighting and waiting for, 
and to fight and wait would be her task until they were won. 
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Dreary, drab, cold and lifeless, the old groove seemed in- 
tolerable; the drop was too big. For the first few weeks 
after the great artist left, life for the mummer seemed empty 
and impossible, but, the descendant of fighters, their blood at 
length began to make itself felt. She pulled herself together 
and looked things squarely in the face; this would not do at 
all, it was cowardly. Then began the organized campaign to 
win the day, so that of which she had tasted should become 
regular food. First she studied the methods of her model. 
They were summed up under two headings: thoroughness, 
and absolute self-mastery, and so began an incessant battle 
with the small things that make the whole. ‘“ Special- 
occasion”’ manners and appearance were useless, both must 
be ingrained habit. In times past the mummer had often, for 
a few days before an important interview, denied herself 
sweets and the small luxuries of diet that tend towards facial 
disfigurement and a muddy complexion; now they must go 
altogether. She had been apt to deal very leniently with a 
small hole in her stocking if it did not show, now it was not 
the showing that mattered but its being there. Her dressing 
place at the theatre must be kept pretty and attractive, even 
though it would only be seen by an unappreciative cleaner or 
the man who came to light up. And perhaps the hardest 
struggle of all, she must be polite and kind to every one 
always. Oh, the trial of hours spent in the railway carriage 
or dressing-room, often with a companion whom she found 
uninteresting or even repellent. But the great artist was also 
a great woman and the mummer was trying to pass on some 
of the gentleness that had been shown to her. Again, all 
badly-written books, whether in matter or style, and all 
inferior acting must be taboo; a ramble through beautiful 
scenery (and there is hardly a town in England without 
lovely surrounding country), or visit to a picture-gallery or 
exhibition of statuary would be better for her work than an 
afternoon spent witnessing an ill-written, indifferently-acted 
play. With her work actually on the stage she had always 
taken the utmost pains, but now by dint of careful treasuring 
up and pondering over the hints gleaned from the great artist 
and the “producer,” together with a feigned self-protective 
inability to understand and fall in with orders to rant and 
carry on as of old, she began to find a marked improvement 
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in her work, and the good influences had their natural effect. 
First her press notices grew at an astonishing rate from 
mention in the “also rans” to six or eight lines all to herself. 
Then, when on one exciting and breathless day she was 
suddenly called on to play as understudy the leading part, 
the result of daily rehearsals in the privacy of her bedroom 
was shown in a performance which surprised every one, in- 
cluding herself. Later, came the offer of a contract to play 
the part on a tour of the No. 1 provincial towns. Over this 
offer the mummer hesitated. She knew well that the tempta- 
tion to set aside her ideals and play to the gallery would be 
great, also being unknown and too inexperienced to play such 
a part in the right way without careful “ production ”"—which 
she would be most unlikely to have—she might fall between 
the two stools and suffer the disgrace of a fortnight’s notice 
during the first few weeks. Far rather would she have 
accepted a smaller part where she would have been well 
taught instead of having to combat those teachings which she 
knew to be wrong. However, ‘‘ needs must,” no other 
engagement offered, current expenses had to be met, so in 
she plunged. The dreaded “notice” did not come and, 
though the strain was heavy, she managed to play through 
the tour without serious mishap. As was inevitable in these 
circumstances, she fell into some bad stage habits, but the 
experience enlarged and improved her powers, and, of course, 
there was that breath of life, advertisement. 

And slowly the mills ground on. The tour as leading 
woman was followed by a small “character” part in London. 
Success in this led to other and larger parts of the same kind 
in other London theatres, till gradually the mummer found 
herself fast becoming one of London’s leading ‘ character 
women.” Oh, the bliss of being offered work instead of 
having to hunt for it, but now, as ever since that wonderful 
tour with the great artist, it was the work itself, the crown 
she had fought for and won that was her real joy—that and 
one other happiness that had been before her eyes from the 
first pantomime days. If on Saturday night after the per- 
formance you could follow the mummer in the little two- 
seater car she drives herself, you would find her way led toa 
guiet little up-river town and a wee house in an old-world 
street, not too near the river (for houses very near the river 
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are damp and the serpent-wise mother—now the secret is out 
—knows what rheumatism feels like), and to the dear little 
mother, without whom the mummer could never have won 
her fight, who had never complained during the long years 
she had been forced to spend alone working hard for her 
living, and sometimes for her daughter’s, whose “ don’t be a 
coward and give in, you have it in you, stick to it,” had often 
made the mummer feel ashamed and unworthy. The little 
mother is very old now, but all pink and silver with the 
twinkliest eyes that ever were, and the mummer is no longer 
young, but they have won through together, and so the 
dreams have come true, plenty of good work and a home for 
the best of parents. Several of the greatest things of life 
she has missed altogether, but she had wonderful joys, and 
who can have everything? If the ups and downs of stage 
life are sharp and clearly defined, the ups are vivid and 
brilliant, and after all, what do the downs really matter if they 


are not permanent ? 
M. B. H. 








THE BISHOP’S ENDURANCE 


Ill. 
T that moment two other persons stepped into the 
A chauntry. 
“And you,” said the bishop, more cordially, to 


the one who entered first, ‘“‘ are Abbot Bilbraham. Delighted 
to meet you. And you, Sir, oh yes! (the light is a little 
uncertain) are Bishop Grandmaison! A singular pleasure 
to meet one’s Founder. I’m a‘ Gramson’ man myself. The 
old college hasn't fallen off, Sir: my lord, rather.” 

“ Except in doctrine,” suggested the holy Founder, rather 
sadly. ‘I founded it in honour of the Blessed Sacrament 
and of God's great Mother.” 

Dr. Trimmer blew his nose with some resonance. 

‘“Ah! in doctrine, perhaps,” he admitted modestly, “* we 
have the advantage of you. Ours is the most ‘open’ college 
in the University.” 

“Open to every shade of misbelief, or non-belief, as I 
learn,” said Bishop Grandmaison. “Closed only to them 
who would teach in it what I founded it to have taught there— 
the changeless truth: the faith of Christ’s Church.” 

“I never argue...” Dr. Trimmer began: but the revered 
Founder of his college interrupted him. 

“Perhaps in that you are wise,” said he, smiling a little 
grimly. 

“It is always wise,” said Dr. Trimmer, slightly reddening, 
“to abstain from discussions which inflame prejudice without 
much hope of enlightening it. The fourteenth century can 
hardly open its eyes wide enough to appreciate the advanced 
and ample purview of the twentieth.” 

Certainly the fourteenth century bishop seemed to regard 
the twentieth century prelate with very cool appreciation. As 
for the Cardinal, he eyed Dr. Trimmer with undisguised 
disgust. 

“ Argue I will not,” repeated that facile speaker, “ but it 
can do you no harm to hear from me this truth—the reign of 
fable is over. That which you call the faith we have rele- 
gated to the shadowy realm of Myth. Truth is linked to 
the progress of the Human Mind, and advances with it.” 

“Il ne manque pas d aplomb, ce petit coqguin,” observed 
the Norman, scarcely aloud. 
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The Cardinal’s expression of disgust deepened: all three 
stared at Dr. Trimmer, with a queer sort of amazement. 

“And what,” inquired Grandmaison, “ is Truth teaching 
just at present?” 

“The open mind: the listening ear.” 

“ The itching ear?’’ queried Abbot Bilbraham, with a hand 
to his own, “ I didn’t quite catch the word.” 

“The Ear that hearkens,” explained Dr. Trimmer, who 
liked talking, and could seldom get other bishops to listen 
to him, “ for the Completer Message.” 

“We thought,” said Bishop Grandmaison, “that the Revela- 
tion was complete: that God was Incarnate to complete it. 
The Veil of the Temple was rent by His Death.” 

“ Your thoughts are not our laws,”’ remarked Dr. Trimmer 
(as the Cardinal decided) pertly. 

“What is your Law of Faith?” His Eminence demanded 
coldly. 

“The perfect Law of Liberty.” 

“‘ Liberty to believe what you choose?” 

“The freedom of the Individual Ear to overhear the sug- 
gestion of the Infinite Voice.” 

“Do you,” asked the Cardinal, whose speech was certainly 
unfettered, “ a/ways talk nonsense?” 

Bishop Trimmer jumped. Even Mrs. Trimmer had not 
often told him he was talking nonsense, and on those rare 
occasions she had almost instantly felt that she had gone 
too far, and had shown it. 

But Cardinal de Bohun was not at all like Mrs. Trimmer, 
and he seemed to have no feeling of having gone too far. 
As for Dr. Trimmer he felt a strong regret that he had no 
coat on: it was very chilly, and he knew he did not look his 
best in his shirt sleeves and breeches. The other three were 
in full canonicals. 

“ To you,” said Dr. Trimmer, addressing the Cardinal with 
uplifted nose, “ I shall not talk at all.” 

“ Highty-tighty,” said His Eminence, apparently undis- 
mayed by the threat. 

“The Twentieth Century,” observed Dr.Trimmer with cut- 
ting emphasis, “ has learned manners and decency.” 

“ It’s not very decent to be dancing about in my chauntry 
with legs uncovered. Your hose are black—aren’t you a 
clergyman?” 

“ T am the Bishop of this Diocese,” said Dr. Trimmer with 
some majesty of tone. 
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Bishops Bilbraham and Grandmaison each put up a hurried 
hand to cover their mouths, but Cardinal de Bohun did not 
smile. 

“Yonder,” said he sternly, “is the last bishop of this 
diocese.” 

He pointed, with his fine, masterful hand, on which a huge 
ruby glowered angrily, to a point just behind Dr. Trimmer’s 
head. That prelate turned quickly, half hoping, half fear- 
ing to see the somewhat fierce countenance of his immediate 
predecessor, Dr. Strong, looking through the tracery. Bishop 
Strong had been a High Churchman in his day, of the school 
called High and Dry, and a belligerent for Ecclesiastical 
tradition, also a High Tory, whereas Dr. Trimmer was a 
Whig. Still, he had belonged to the “ Establishment,” and 
would hardly be so mean, thought Dr. Trimmer, as to take 
sides against him with these three “ Romans.” 

But it was not Dr. Strong’s face that peered in. It was 
that of Bishop Rombald, who was imprisoned in Monkchester 
Castle under Henry VIII., and there condemned to death 
for refusing to admit the King’s supremacy in matters 
spiritual. More lucky than Cardinal Fisher, he had escaped 
from prison, and out of the kingdom: after twenty years of 
exile he was restored by Queen Mary, but was deprived by 
her sister (of Virginal Memory) and died soon afterwards in 
great poverty, but great peace and reputation of sanctity, 
His picture hung in Mrs. Trimmer’s back drawing-room be- 
hind the door in a bad light. 

“Er! Good—morning,” said Bishop Trimmer, again won- 
dering what o’clock it was. 

“ He,” repeated Cardinal de Bohun, “ was the last bishop 
of this long widowed See of Monkchester.”’ 

“ Tut, tut!” said Dr. Trimmer. “ He was but the forty- 
second. I am the seventy-third.” 

“‘ Do you pretend to say,” cried the Cardinal, “ that you and 
he belong to the same Church?” 

“ I belong to the Church of England as by Law Established 
in these realms.” 

“ And I,” said Bishop Rombald, “ belong to the Catholic 
Church as founded by Jesus Christ, and established on the 
rock of Peter.” 

““ Very well, indeed; very pretty,” quoth Dr. Trimmer toy- 
ing with his eyeglass. “ We know all about Peter.” 

“ Peter knows nought of you,” the Cardinal declared, with 
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(what Dr. Trimmer felt the need of about his legs) some 
warmth. 

Place aux dames! There was a silky rustling, and a rather 
pale-faced lady peered in over Bishop Bilbraham’s shoulder. 

“ Samuel,” she pleaded, “ gray do not argue. I do beg 
of you not to argue. I alwaysdid. It never was your forte. 
For a sort of preaching like an essay (as good as any Tatler, 
or Spectator), you are unrivalled. But arguing is beneath 
you. You would do it, in the newspaper with that Oxford 
man. And you know what came of it. . . .” 

““ Who és the lady?” the Cardinal inquired aside of Bishop 
Grandmaison. 

““T am Lady Julia Trimmer,” she answered for herself. 
““T am the Bishop’s wife.” 

(Was, my dear, was,’ urged his lordship, rather tact- 
lessly.) 

“Was!” ejaculated the Cardinal. “ Once wife, always 
wife.” 

“ Very true,” agreed Lady Julia with emphasis. “ Quite 
so.” She bowed to His Eminence, and seemed to think him 
a sensible man in his way. 

She recognized Bishop Bilbraham. 

“I’ve often visited your chauntry with my husband,” she 
remarked, with a tight but amiable little smile. “I was 
a Bilbraham, myself.” 

““ She was a what?" inquired Bishop Grandmaison. 

“‘ Another woman comes there with him now,” said Bishop 
Bilbraham, “ a much fatter one: of a ruddier visage.” 

“* Samuel!” cried Lady Julia. “ Oh dear! dear me! Oh, 
Samuel!” 

To say that Dr. Trimmer had tried to wink at Bishop 
Bilbraham would be libellous, but he had attempted a sort 
of imploring nudge with his eyes, and had failed. 

“* She calls him ‘Sam’,”’ added the pestilent Bilbraham. 

Lady Julia mildly whimpered. 

“You say this man was your husband?” inquired the 
Cardinal. “ I suppose you entered Holy Religion, then he 
took Orders?” 

“I don’t understand, Cardinal.” 

“You became a nun.” 

“A nun. Good gracious! I married him when he was 
already a bishop: long after he had taken Orders. When 
he first took Orders, I don’t suppose he was quite—quite in 
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our society. I shouldn’t have been likely to meet him. We 
met at the first Garden Party for the Shah.” 

The Cardinal turned grimly to Dr. Trimmer. 

“You married! You made a show of marriage with this 
unfortunate lady after you had become, as you pretend, a 
bishop! ”’ 

“Of course. I don’t approve of bachelor bishops.” 

“Bachelor bishops! To my face! Do you know that 
you speak thus, with brazen effrontery, to the Pope’s legate? 
Even scandal has the decency to hide itself. Are you a 
Cretan? Has England no Primate now?” 

“Oh dear, yes,’ cried Lady Julia, who thought the con- 
versation much too heated, “ his wife is my second cousin, 
I was godmother to their eldest daughter, Victoria Julia— 
the Queen was the other.” 

“The Primate’s wife!” the Cardinal almost shouted. 

“ The Primate’s daughter!’ Bishop Grandmaison groaned 
in a deep voice of consternation. 

“ And a very sweet girl,” protested Lady Julia, glancing 
nervously from one prelate to the other, “ and very serious. 
She refused Lord Swillerton, because he drank so, and ac- 
cepted the Bishop of Central China, though he was only a 
Missionary Bishop, you know, and wore a pig-tail, and a 
yellow button.” 

““ It appears,”” murmured Bishop Bilbraham, “ that bishops 
go forth to convert the heathen now dressed in a button and 
the tail of a hog.” 

“ The Chinese,” observed Dr. Trimmer in a tone of tolerant 
superiority, “ are scarcely heathen. They adhere to the sub- 
lime (though obsolete) philosophy of Kong-Fu. They adore 
no images of Saints.” 

“Whose image is /hat?” asked the Cardinal, pointing 
through the door to a Carrara marble gentleman in trousers 
and frock-coat, raised on a red granite pedestal, and brand- 
ishing in one hand an Act of Parliament, and in the other a 
top hat. 

“That,” explained Dr. Trimmer, “ is the Right Honble. 
Jeremy Diddler.” 

“ Canonized?”’ queried His Eminence. 

“ Anything but. He was Prime Minister of England for 
fifteen years.’ A native of Monkchester. A statesman of 
the first order—but, of loose morals, I regret to say.” 

“So his image is set up 4ere,”’ cried the Cardinal, “ pre- 
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cisely where I remember the shrine of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor used to stand.” 

“ We got rid of ¢hat anyway,” observed Dr. Trimmer, more 
cheerfully. ‘“ Your Eminence is not to suppose that any 
superstitious reverence is paid to the Diddler statue. We 
regard it merely as a work of—Hm!” 

* Art?” suggested Bishop Grandmaison, queerly. 

“Of historic interest. Merely historic interest. Our 
Church’s purview is wide. She admits (as to a portion of 
the National Pantheon) the effigies of her greater sons to 
such places as this, not as commending their private lives, but 
as recording, so to say, their personality.” 

Lady Julia nodded an approving head: that was the way 
she liked to hear her husband talk. Thus he shone, and 
avoided the pitfalls of polemic. 

Dr. Trimmer’s other auditors seemed less impressed. 

“ That wind,” whispered Grandmaison to Bilbraham, “I’ve 
often heard it before, and thought it seemed to come from 
the pulpit.” 

“After all,” remarked the Cardinal, turning somewhat 
abruptly to Dr. Trimmer, “ you have not yet explained what 
you are doing here. Did you come to meet /er?” and he 
pointed a scarlet glove at Lady Julia (who slightly bridled) 
without looking at her. 

Dr. Trimmer felt his position embarrassing. He had cer- 
tainly not come to meet her ladyship, and was not sure how far 
any such purpose, had it existed, would have been seemly. 

“The rencontre,” he said loftily, but too emphatically to 
please Lady Julia much, “ was as unintentional as it was un- 
foreseen.” 

“Oh Samuel!” murmured her ladyship, feeling for a 
pocket-handkerchief, but in vain: for her costume had no 
pockets, and all she had beside it was a Church Service, now 
a little mouldy. 

“ I fully explained,” her husband went on, speaking with 
calculated haste, “ that I happened to be locked in”; he 
raised his voice insistently, but he got no farther in his ex- 
planation: from some distance down the nave there came 
the sound of hurrying footsteps; turning to look in that 
direction he saw the glimmer of a couple of lanterns, and a 
voice he knew extremely well could be heard saying: “ That’s 
my lord. That is him speaking; in the de Bohun Chauntry, 
Sloby.” 
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How joyfully would Dr. Trimmer have heard that voice 
in that place a few hours ago! But now—instead of won- 
dering by what providential arrangement its echoes were 
somewhat loudly resounding among arch and vault, he asked 
himself in dismay by what perverse accident Mrs. Trimmer 
could be there instead of at Northshore. 

(“I thought,” he said to himself once more, as ruefully 
as ever, but for quite a different reason, “ that no one would 
miss me.”’ 

“ It’s the voice of a woman,” observed Cardinal de Bohun. 

“Yes. Of that woman who comes with him to my 
chauntry,” said Abbot Bilbraham, “ who calls him Sam.” 

“Oh Samuel!” murmured Lady Julia. 

“ Hsh—Hssh—Hsssh,” whispered Dr. Trimmer im- 
ploringly. 

“Why? Why should I ‘hsh’?” demanded her ladyship 
aloud: she had always been a gentle creature—but obstinate 
withal. 

“ Good gracious!” cried the voice of Mrs. Trimmer, much 
nearer now. “ He’s not alone. Someone else spoke.” 

“ A lady, seemingly,”’ remarked Sloby, the verger, cough- 
ing oddly. 

“A lady. Nonsense, Sloby. No lady would be in the 
Cathedral at this hour of the night.”’ 

Apparently Mrs. Trimmer forgot that she was there her- 
self. 

“Well, M’m,” suggested Sloby, “the ladies as is here 
would rether be somewhere else, I dessay.” 

“Oh, Julia,” the bishop pleaded in that lady’s ear, “could 
you. . . . Could you retire?” 

“* Why should I retire?” her ladyship asked quite mulishly. 
“* | dud—dud—don’t think it nice of you to want me to. After 
7.2. ss 

“They are in the de Bohun Chauntry, Sloby,” cried Mrs. 
Trimmer, and the sound of her feet had a suggestion of 
stumbling haste. ‘“‘ Come on, Sloby.” 

“The lady what’s talking is in the chauntry certingly, 
Mum; but I didn’t ’ear my lord, not this time.” 

Dr. Trimmer made for the door of the chauntry. 

“Pray, pray let me pass,” he said, almost jostling the 
Cardinal and the three bishops in his eagerness to get out. 

Fortune favoured him. 

“Oh dear!” came in startled tones from Mrs. Trimmer, 
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following instantly, or accompanying, a sound of stumbling. 

“Lor,Mum! Was ita ’assick? ‘Ave it shook you, Mum?. 
You do seem all of a tremble like. Just rest a bit, Mum.” 

The trifling delay helped the bishop. He bustled forward 
towards the two lanterns—but in his great haste he hit his 
own shin sharply against the end of a kneeler. ‘“ Whf,” 
how it hurt. . 

Sloby and Mrs. Trimmer advanced, and waved their lan- 
terns about, till their light fell on the bishop, dolorously 
rubbing his shin. 

“It és my lord!” cried the verger. 

“Sam!” cried Mrs. Trimmer. 

(“ That’s the woman,” remarked Abbot Bilbraham. “1 
told you so.”’) 

(‘“* Oh Samuel!" moaned Lady Julia.) 

“‘ Maria!” cried the bishop, in tones of somewhat chastened 
rapture. 

(“ ‘Maria’ indeed,” Lady Julia almost screamed.) 

“* What woman is that?”’ asked Mrs. Trimmer sternly. 

* Woman, my dear?” 

“Yes, woman. I heard her before. Sloby heard her.” 

““ Not a woman, Mum, I never said a woman. I certingly 
did think it were like the voice of a lady.” 

“I'm going to see,” said Mrs. Trimmer with decision, ad- 
vancing with more eager haste than care towards the chauntry 
and holding her lantern high. 

“ Cling, clang; cling, clong; cling, clang; cling, clong,” 
the clock was beginning to strike. 

But before it had done so Mrs. Trimmer came crash upon 
an overturned chair, and fell pretty heavily, extinguishing 
her lantern in the fall. » | 

At the same moment the clock struck One: and the candles 
on the chauntry altar went out. 

The bishop and the verger hurried to Mrs. Trimmer’s as- 
sistance. She was heavily shaken but not otherwise hurt: a 
determined woman, she picked herself up. 

“You needn't hold me so,” she declared rather pettishly, 
“I can stand very well alone. Sloby, give me your lantern.” 

And she pressed on, undaunted, if more cautiously. 

In the chauntry there was no one. 

“What are all these cushions and cassocks doing here?” 
she asked, peering round suspiciously. 

The bishop explained. 
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“ But how did you get here?” he inquired. ‘“ How did you 
find out where I was?” 

“ Amelia was sick. Nettle-rash, I think. But the woman 
of the lodgings chose to think it was measles, and, as we 
were to leave to-morrow, she made herself very unpleasant 
and insisted on our going at once. There was a late train and 
we caught it. I wired to you to meet us at Monkchester, 
to go out to Monksgrange with us. But you weren’t there 
—the train didn’t get in till eleven. There was no motor to 
meet us either, and we had to take a taxi. At Monksgrange 
they said you had come in here, and I found my wire to you 
unopened. I ‘phoned to the palace and they said you were 
at Monksgrange. While I was talking it struck twelve and 
the telephone was cut off. J] was so anxious then that I 
motored in. One of the maids said she had seen you going 
into the Cathedral just after evening church-time. So I went 
to Sloby’s in the motor, and knocked him up. We came on 
here together. . . . Who was that woman?” 

“Woman, my dear!” 

Sloby coughed respectfully, behind his hand. 

“It reelly sounded to me,” he remarked, deferentially, 
“like her late ladyship’s voice. Like pore Lady Julia: it 
reelly did.” 

“Lady Julia!” cried Mrs. Trimmer, with indignant em- 
phasis, “ what utter nonsense, Sloby. It was the chauntry 
door creaking, I have no doubt at all.” 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 














MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE JUSTIFICATION OF ORTHODOXY. 


HE Occasional Correspondent of The Times, on whose 

modernistic observations concerning the relation of 
person to process we commented last month, still continues 
his curious contributions, laying down the law on the nature 
of religion with an assumption of personal infallibility beyond 
anything that any Pope has ventured to make. On Feb. 3rd 
he instructed us what Christianity must be if it is to be real. 
Men, he said, so generaily in these days think that the 
theology of the Church is unreal because “it has shrunk into 
a series of statements about supernatural history which have 
no clear connection with the life of man, and [because] there 
is a barren conflict within the Church about these statements, 
a conflict which has no connection with the life of man, but 
is a mere game for specialists.” 


On the other hand if Christianity still exists . . . if it still has 
the right to call itself a religion, if it keeps its old unity, its old 
claim to supremacy over the whole mind of man, it must be able 
to convince men that they are of a certain nature, and part of a 
universe of a certain nature, and it must be able to make its 
statements about the nature of man and of the universe spon- 
taneously and naturally in terms of modern thought, just as 
Christ and St. Paul spoke spontaneously and naturally in terms 
of the thought of their time. 


And later on he instructs us that for those who believe that 
Christianity can live by its own truth “the real conflict is not 
between those who believe in the Virgin-birth and those who 
do not, between those who would preserve and those who 
would destroy the past authority of Christianity ; but between 
those for whom it is a new truth confirmed and enriched by 
their own experience, and those for whom it is mischievous 
and sentimental nonsense, refuted by all the facts of the 
modern world.” 

As before, we cannot but complain that our prophet is 
vague, and seems to delight in being vague. He tells us what 
Christianity is not, or shall we say, is no longer, but when 
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we ask what then has it become when expounded in terms of 
modern thought, so far we have only got from him that it 
comprises ‘statements about the nature of man and of the 
nature of the universe.” But if we press and ask him what 
statements, we get nothing more from him save that ‘“‘Christi- 
anity must prove that it is a fellowship, not in the struggle 
for life nor in the struggle for salvation, but because it asserts 
that all men in their nobler faculties are alike, and that they 
will attain to the fellowship of the world only by trusting in 
these nobler faculties.” 

This then is the attenuated thought to which we attain 
after wading through much verbiage, for in another article, 
on Feb: roth, though the subject is resumed at great length, 
we get no further but are merely told that Holy Communion 
does not mean what any section of Christians has hitherto 
supposed it to mean, but is a ceremonial usage adopted 
because experience has shown that it helps us all to realize 
the great truth of our unity among ourselves, and that it 
loses its value when we make the mistake of excluding any 
one whatever of our kind from participating in it. 

Incidentally we are told in this second article that “it is 
implied in the ‘lesser orthodoxy’ [by which strange term 
adherence to the traditional doctrines of Christianity is meant] 
that there is in man no instinct for truth, that he must be 
told it and believe it blindly, if he is to know it at all; other- 
wise his own reason will lead him wrong.” This shaft is 
evidently aimed at the Catholics, together of course with that 
section of the Church of England people who believe that 
through Jesus Christ there was given to man a’ revelation 
from above. But did our instructor, before attempting to 
involve us in this caricature, take any pains to ascertain what 
is our real position, or did he in the plenitude of his superior 
instinct for truth deem this preliminary unnecessary? And 
how again from his lofty standpoint could he think it permis- 
sible to lay violent hands on the sacred name of Christianity, 
so precise in its time-honoured meaning, so rich in its vener- 
able associations, so precious to the generations that have 
an inherited right to use it as their own, and transfer the 
property in it to another mode of belief, that has not a single 
point in common with the Christianity either of past and 
present ? 
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We at all events have a higher conception of the obligations 
of truth than that. And it impels us to say to the writer, “ If 
you have come to the conclusion that you can no longer 
accept Christianity in the traditional sense which is identified 
with it by long usage, your clear duty is to renounce it. We 
shall compassionate you at having been brought to that pass, 
but at least we shall respect your straightforwardness. On 
the other hand, if whilst parting with the thing you try to 
hold on to the name, by the trick of transferring it to signify 
something entirely different, we shall respect you no longer, 
and whatever claims to a superior truthfulness you may 
advance we shall regard this new truthfulness as no truthful- 
ness at all, but rather the antithesis of truthfulness. As for 
ourselves, we know what our true attitude is towards reve- 
lation and towards the teacher whom our Lord has set over 
us and has promised to protect from error; and we know 
how essentially it differs from your caricature. We know too 
on what grounds of reason and logical connection the several 
parts of our Christian system hang together, and how firmly 
they are supported by the testimony of modern no less than 
ancient science and history; for we have a body of scientific 
men and historians of our own, who are in intimate touch 
with the original facts and authorities on these matters, and 
are not inferior but superior to yours in their grasp of their 
subjects, in the thoroughness of their investigations, and the 
sureness of their methods. We can, moreover, truthfully claim 
for our time-honoured Christianity what you cannot claim 
for the new-fangled system you misname Christianity, that, 
though it is not founded on experience but on something 
higher, it is confirmed over and over again by our experience 
of the accordance of its teaching and practice with the 
exigencies of our nature.” 

S. F. S. 





RESERVATION AMONG THE ANGLICANS. 


HE advanced section of the High Church party are 
exercised just at present over the endeavour on the part 
of a number of their Bishops to put a stop altogether to the 
practice that has arisen among this section of reserving the 
“Blessed Sacrament” in their churches for purposes of adora- 
tion. Some months back, we think it was, a memorial pro- 
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testing against this attempt to suppress the practice was 
signed by more than a thousand of the clergy and was sent 
to the Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of Canter- 
bury, and more recently there arose in the Upper House of 
the same Convocation a discussion on this memorial, which 
issued in a majority of the members condemning the custom, 
though with a concession going far beyond what would have 
been conceivable a few decades back, for now they are prepared 
to permit reservation for the sake of communicating the sick, 
provided that the possibility of allowing the elements to be 
adored be carefully prevented. 

Of course it is the case that this practice of reserving for 
purposes of adoration is comparatively modern even in our 
Church, and is still not in use in the Orthodox Church of the 
East. It is not therefore an essential element in Catholic wor- 
ship. None the less it is not to be wondered at that the High 
Church Anglicans who have learnt to recognize the doctrine 
of the Real Presence and to realize its natural implications, 
should feel intense distress at this attempt to put obstacles in 
the way of their use of reservation. But we would invite 
them to see in this action of their Bishops only a further 
evidence that the latter do not really share their belief in the 
Real Presence, however much they may at times use language 
that seems to incline in that direction. 

And if they turn their thoughts that way they may be 
impressed by what to us at all events appears to be the most 
remarkable feature in this new phase of Anglican life. Bishop 
Gore from the time of the death of Bishop King of Lincoln 
has been regarded as the most sound in faith of the High 
Church Bishops, and yet in his recent article in the English 
Church Review he seems to have used language which makes 
it doubtful whether he believes at all in what to a High 
Churchman is the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae. In that 
article Bishop Gore, as quoted by Mr. St. Ledger Westall, in 
the Church Times for Feb. 23rd, says that ‘‘ communion effec- 
tually tends to check the desire for a shrine of the Sacred 
Humanity, external to ourselves, the tabernacle or the mon- 
strance”” and “it seems to me almost impossible that when I 
hold Him within me, and am permanently joined to Him in 
His manhood, I should passionately desire the opportunity of 
greeting Him in the tabernacle under conditions in which He 
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is obviously farther from me.” Could any one who holds the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, as we hold it, reason like that? 
Of course to have Him in our hearts in Holy Communion is 
more in itself than to have Him near to us in the tabernacle- 
But we have Him in Holy Communion only for a few minutes 
at a time, and in proportion as we believe this and take it to 
heart is our desire to seek His Presence in the tabernacle 


again and again. 
S. F. S. 





THE DECALOGUE IN WAR TIME, 


HAT an extraordinary change in English public opinion 

with regard to unauthorized conjugal relations has been 
coming about for some years past, always of course in the 
direction of greater laxity, must be apparent to every student 
of our social life. We do not know if we may speak of a 
*“‘climax,” where indefinite further progress in the same 
direction is unfortunately still possible, but some sort of 
conspicuous landmark seems to have been set up by a novel 
printed in this present year 1917 which has just been brought 
to our notice. Mr. Douglas Sladen is not a personage of any 
great consideration in the literary world, still he finds 
numerous readers, and his book, we are informed, is recom- 
mended by obliging library assistants as quite a charming 
romance pour la jeune fille. The situation in which the story 
culminates is briefly the following. Hestia Myrtle is an 
accomplished and beautiful woman in love with a male 
paragon, one Roger Wynyard. Unfortunately, Roger is en- 
gaged to another lady, and Hestia has previously contracted 
a secret marriage with a drunken scoundrel who has forsaken 
her. After various complications, Roger, erroneously believed 
to have been killed at the Front, comes back from hospital 
to find his fiancée wedded and himself matrimonially free. He 
and Hestia with extreme frankness discuss the situation. 
Hestia, though she has obtained no divorce, presents the 
matter thus: 

During the war hundreds of thousands will be killed, while 
owing to the absence of husbands, poverty and all sorts of things, 
the birth-rate is much lower than usual. Do you think that two 
extra-healthy people like you and I, who are well able to support 
children, have a right to stand by? 
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Roger hesitates out of consideration for her and respect for 
the conventions. But Hestia urges that these conventions are 
but habits formed by the blind following the blind. 


The blind following the blind have failed to see that if a healthy 
young woman is married to a man who is unfit to be the husband 
of a decent woman, and cannot live with him, there is no earthly 
reason why that woman should be condemned to widowhood as 
long as that man lives, and the nation be deprived of the services 
of an excellent mother.' 

Shameless as this sort of conversation would have sounded 
to mid-Victorian readers, it is sufficiently familiar in current 
fiction nowadays to excite little or no remark. But Mr.Sladen’s 
inventive audacity carries things a step further. Let this 
knotty problem in ethics—so the lovers agree—be submitted 
to the decision of the Church. Roger’s grandfather is a 
highly respected clergyman. The Rector, he says, “ has 
strong ideas about the duty of an English gentleman. If he 
says yes, it must be right.” Then the story goes on: 


Harvey Wynyard listened without saying a word until Roger 
had finished, and then he said: “It is an extreme thing for a 
clergyman to say but I think that Hestia is right. England 
claims you as a father and Hestia as a husband. Who can say 
that our Lord would not have included this case in His reply to 
the Sadducees ?” 


The comprehensiveness of the Church of England has 
almost become a byword. We are well aware that some of 
its ecclesiastics remain in undisturbed possession of their 
emoluments though they have openly renounced belief in the 
doctrines of the Divinity of Christ and the Virgin Birth. 
But bad as things are, we do not believe that Anglicanism has 
yet come to such a pass as this answer implies. Such a pro- 
nouncement, justifying the conjugal relation, without even 
a pretence of previous divorce, between a man and a married 
woman, is a gratuitous outrage upon the moral sense of all 
sincere Churchmen, an outrage far more discreditable to the 
author who has invented it than to the defenceless clergy whom 
it insults. 

S.% 


1 It is made abundantly clear that Hestia has no intention of trying to obtain 
a divorce, 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


F Less unrestrained in emotion and unguarded 
Unrestricted . . enn ® 
Submarine in expression than Reventlow, von T irpitz, 

Warfare. Erzberger, and the ferocious tribe of Teutonic 
Professors, the Imperial Chancellor, von Beth- 
mann Hollweg has yet shown us more of the real Prussian 
mentality than any of his countrymen. His naive astonishment 
at the beginning of the war that anyone could consider honour 
before interest was a clearer revelation of the principles of his 
Government than any single subsequent event. For it was a 
blank negation of the eternally binding force of truth and honesty 
and justice. And we find in his latest significant utterance the 
same evil spirit at work. In announcing his conversion to 
Reventlow’s plan of “unrestricted submarine warfare,” which 
he ascribes alternatively to the Allies’ rejection of Germany's 
peace proposals and to the considerable increase in the number 
of German submarines, he declared—‘‘ When the most ruthless 
methods are considered as the best calculated to lead us to victory, 
and to a swift victory, then they must be employed.” Here we 
have the same open defiance of the moral law, the same disre- 
gard of human rights, the same assertion that the end justifies 
the means, that prompted the invasion of neutral Belgium, the 
war upon non-combatants by land and sea, the plunder and en- 
slavement of conquered peoples, and the long list of iniquities 
that stains the Hohenzollern banner. Submarine warfare is to 
be “unrestricted” and attack neutral as well as enemy commerce 
that dares to approach the shores of the Allies. It is to be 
“ruthless,” even though it must involve the death of thousands 
of peaceful sailors, of passengers, nay, even of the wounded in 
hospital ships. It is necessary for Germany’s existence that this 
country should be starved into submission, therefore the means 
which best secures this righteous end is itself righteous. 

The immorality of this policy does not lie in its aim. Germany 
in the circumstances, as we have allowed elsewhere in this issue, 
has every right to reckon food contraband of war and to estab- 
lish, if she can, an effective blockade of her enemy’s coasts. She 
has a right to warn, and to turn back neutrals attempting to break 
that blockade, and confiscate their contraband property, if they, 
try to elude her. But she has no right to stop all neutral com- 
merce, even between neutral ports, within the proclaimed area 
by indiscriminate mine-laying and torpedoing, simply because 
she has not the means to intercept it otherwise, because her sub- 
marines have not time to discriminate and cannot safely examine. 
Her right is limited not by human conventions merely, but by 
God's law which forbids the destruction of innocent life and 
property. Within those limits no one can blame her use of the 
weapon she has so perfected. 
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It was natural that neutrals should have pro- 


America's tested inst this declaration of war against 
Breach with  ‘©S'©@ against this 4 5 
Germany. their shipping: natural, too, that only that 


neutral which is beyond the reach of the 
Teuton’s lawless hand should have emphasized the protest by 
a severing of diplomatic relations. Whether a declaration of 
war on the part of the United States will follow depends on 
Germany's being as bad as her word and sinking some American 
vessel, which has not, by submitting to her insolent denial of 
neutral rights, committed what would be in effect a breach of 
neutrality. For to forgo one’s genuine rights to the detriment 
of B at A’s dictation is equivalently to side with A against B. 
President Wilson has asked the U.S. Senate for the necessary 
powers to vindicate American rights, and he may soon have cause 
to act. 

The delay of the Government of the United States in recog- 
nizing the real spirit of Germany, for there was a casus belli 
in the murderous destruction of American lives in the Zusi/ania, 
made still more plain by the subsequent torpedoing of the Sussex, 
may have been due to the large percentage of the population 
that hails directly or by descent from the Central Empires, esti- 
mated at over ten millions, to the lesser but still large number 
of Irish citizens, antecedently ill-disposed to think well of British 
policies and exasperated by the sinister delay in putting the 
Home Rule Act into effect, and to the skilful and persistent 
German propaganda, engineered by the Ambassador, Count 
Bernstorff. Yet some enlightenment must have resulted from 
the contrast between the statements of the Allies and the Central 
Powers regarding their respective aims in the war. The Presi- 
dent in his speech to the Senate on January 22nd bore witness 
to the greater readiness of the Allies to state and discuss their 
peace terms: 


The Central Powers united in a reply which stated merely, 
that they were ready to meet their antagonists in conference 
to discuss terms of peace. The Entente Powers have re- 
plied much more definitely, and have stated, in general 
terms indeed but with sufficient definiteness to imply details, 
the arrangements, guarantees and acts of reparation which 
they deem to be the indispensable conditions of a satisfac- 
tory settlement. 


The vagueness of the German proposals, which in fact only, 
reiterated their determination to ensure “ the existence, honour,, 
and free development of their peoples,” whilst hinting at a future 
European concert “ working united in mutual esteem at the solu- 
tion of the problems of civilization,” contrasts with the high 
humanitarian aims set forth by the Allies, which are directed 
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not to the guaranteeing of their several interests but to the restor- 
ation of public law and justice in Europe. They welcome, too, 
the idea of a League of Sovereign Nations proposed by the 
President, whereas the German Chancellor, once confronted by 
that same idea, said with his usual #aivefé that Germany was 
ready to put herself at the head of a league of that sort! The 
New World has now the opportunity of learning what we have 
known so long, the real meaning of Deutschland tiber Alles. 
Germany is wholly and unscrupulously individualistic and there- 
fore unfitted, till she changes her mentality, of associating on 
friendly terms with other Sovereign States.! 


The announcement of Germany's intention to 


vee — torpedo any British hospital ships using the 
Principle. English Channel and the North Sea, which 


she justifies by the allegation that such ships are 
used for transport of troops and munitions, was answered by 
the statement that “if the threat is carried out reprisals will im-' 
mediately be taken by the British authorities concerned.” What 
form these reprisals may take we are not told, but several corre- 
spondents have made suggestions which do not seem very helpful. 
The difficulty is that in dealing with a Power which of set purpose 
adopts methods of barbarism, no reprisals have any chance of 
being effective which are not barbarous too. And once a com- 
petition in savagery has begun which side is likely to win—a 
Power which looks upon its subjects as cannon-fodder or one 
which is—we will not say Christian but—humanitarian in excess? If 
we place Germans on every hospital ship, they will be torpedoed 
none the less, whilst Germany will retaliate by making every 
prisoners’ camp a Ruhleben or worse. If we treat captured 
submarine crews as pirates, Germany will not scruple to hang our 
men out of hand, and will be glad of the excuse. We must allow 
ourselves to be handicapped by the principles we are fighting 
for. Even now, in concert with benevolent neutrals, we are 
adding to Germany's military efficiency by taking off her hands 
the burden of supporting the population of Belgium which she 
has beggared, and, to a large extent, our own men whom she 
has taken prisoner. Can we imagine the Prussian High Com- 
mand sanctioning such a ridiculous misuse of resources? 


2 Into the economic aspect of Imperial Prefer- 
Limits of 

aint ence, recently recommended by the almost 

Pes: coal unanimous vote of a Government Committee 

of all shades of opinion, it would be rash and 

futile for an amateur to enter. From the ethical standpoint, 

1 A speaker in the House of Commons lately said that, so far from Bernhardi's 


notorious book being a solitary instance of German militarism, it was but one 
of some 700 others couched in the same strain and extensively circulated. 
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looked at as a measure for shaking off German control of im- 
perial finance and of precaution against a dangerous dependence 
on that Power for indispensable raw materials and manufactures, 
it seems wholly justifiable. In so far as it strengthens the bonds 
of Empire and aids the prosperity of those who have stood by. 
the Mother country so gallantly in her need, it is an obvious, if 
inadequate, return of gratitude. But it may be lawful without 
being altogether expedient. How far it may conflict with the 
projects of the Paris Conference and the interests of our Allies, 
politicians must decide. What is objectionable in the whole 
policy of restraint of trade is that it is the fruitful seed-plot of 
international trouble. The familiar phrase, “a war of tariffs,” 
sufficiently indicates that unfair and partial discrimination pro- 
vokes unscrupulous retaliation. Moreover, a declared purpose 
to penalize our foes in this way has the double effect of keep- 
ing them permanently irritated and preventing them acquiring 
the means of making that financial reparation to the plundered 
small nations which is one of the aims of the war. Nor is it 
in the long run likely to be successful. “ War upon Germany's 
trade” is a difficult matter even now. In, this day’s 7Zimes, 
after two and a half years of fighting, is recorded the 
prosecution of an English merchant for trading with the enemy! 
A French economist, Professor Hauser, who has traced in detail 
the ramifications of Germany's commercial influence in the 
world,! writes on this point: 


It is madness to think of the ruin of Germany. It is a 
further madness to believe that by a kind of collective 
boycott we are going to suspend all commercial relations 
with Germany. One does not suppress with a stroke of 
the pen a market of sixty million beings. 


There will always be trade competition but it need not be trade 
war. No nation is really the richer for the impoverishment of 
another. 


The Press is full of plans of Reconstruction, 

National both national and international. The war has 
Reconstruction. f+ the time thrown all international relations 
into chaos, and as in their former state they 

were the cause of the war, mankind is naturally bent on changing 
them. The same influence has temporarily destroyed the old 
social order, and no one is so enamoured of that as to wish to erect 
it again on the same lines. Peace amongst nations is more 
closely connected than has been generally thought with peace at 
home. Bernhardi, who recommends war as a means of stifling 
domestic discontent, indicates one way in which the two are 


1 Germany’s Commercial Grip on the World: translated (Nash). 
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linked. But there is another, which suggests that each nation 
must set its own house in order before they can meet in harmony. 
International war is the reflex of social war. It is obvious that 
internecine strife, which, though it be bloodless, is often marked 
by cruelty, injustice and suffering, habituates men’s minds to 
the use or threat of force to achieve their ends. The reckless 
truculence of the party conflict in peace time, echoing sonorously, 
in the party press, the bitter class hatred inspired ‘by industrial 
conditions which encourage a competition in greed between 
labour and capital, the racial antagonisms fostered by racial 
arrogance which makes the title, United Kingdom, seem a 
mockery—these sources of discord must be removed or checked 
before the blessings of peace can be secured. It has needed 
this terrible war to show us that they can be mitigated—a heavy, 
and unnecessary price to pay for the modicum of domestic har- 
mony we have achieved. But war is a passing influence: once 
its pressure is removed, unless we take advantage of our pre- 
sent enlightenment and stimulus and seek the remedy now, we 
shall be caught in the reaction after the struggle, and, out of 
very weariness, lapse into the old confusion. As we have said, 
there are many plans and projects before the public, intended to 
set such important subjects as education, commerce, industry, 
agriculture on a national basis and develop them on just lines.! 
They are well worth the attention of Catholics, for there is no 
doubt that future legislation will be influenced by them. 


“The Workers’ Educational Association,” for 

Educational instance, has anticipated Mr. Fisher by issuing 
Reconstruction. 4n elaborate Programme of Educational Re- 
construction,? as also has the “ National Union 

of Teachers.”% Neither body says expressly for what classes 
it caters, but the schemes are evidently meant to be confined to 
those who at present attend public elementary schools. Nor 
does either think it necessary to define Education; only the 
former remarks, apropos of secondary education, that it ‘should 
be directed solely towards the full development of the bodies, 
minds and characters of the pupils.” Save for this reference, 
then, there is a complete and pointed ignoring in both these 
programmes of the function of religion in education. Bothagree 
that education should be compulsory and free, 7.e., that the State 
and local authority should relieve the parents of the whole cost 


1 Readers interested in social reform may be cordially referred to The 
Athenzum, a periodical which, especially since it became a monthly, has devoted 
its pages to a discussion of reconstruction plans and ideals, 

2 Obtainable for 13gd. post free from the ‘‘ Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion,” 14, Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. ; see also Atheneum, Feb., p. 80. 

% Ibid. p. 81. 
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of the education of their children from nursery schools to the 
end of the University course. Both insist, logically enough, 
that children should if necessary be fed at the public expense. 
Granting their assumptions—that education is wholly a matter 
for the public authority and that religious differences may be 
ignored—these plans contain many sensible suggestions as to 
the improvement of present conditions both for the taught and 
the teachers. But their radical defect is their stunted and false 
view of the function of education. Their only aim is to make 
the child a good citizen: that indeed is the only legitimate aim of 
State education. But man is not merely a member of a State. 
He is an individual with rights not due to the State, he is a 
member of a family with rights and duties with which the State 
has no direct concern, he may be and should be a member of 
a Church, and in this capacity involved in a set of obligations 
which have nothing to do with the State or even with this world. 
All these aspects of the human personality, these actually exist- 
ing rights and duties, cannot be left out of any rational scheme 
of education. The State may lawfully insist that all its members 
receive an education fitting them to be good citizens, and in its 
own interest may make provision for the higher education of 
the more gifted. But parents have their indefeasible rights, 
amongst them being to see that their children are brought up in 
their own conscientious belief. The Church, the exponent of 
truth and guardian of morality, has her rights in regard to the 
training of her members. And lastly, the child has the right to 
be fitted for that other life of which this is only the threshold. 
We cannot, therefore, read into these programmes, as an 
Atheneum writer does, any recognition of the fact that “ educa- 
tion is essentially a spiritual process and its fruits are of the 
human spirit.” 


The Resolutions adopted by the Manchester 
Labour Party Conference at the end of January 
deal first of all with the conditions which will 
follow the declaration of peace: the transform- 
ation of the fighter into a worker again. Various methods are 
suggested of effecting that transformation with proper regard 
for the rights of the discharged soldier. Then the resolutions, 
after demanding a full discharge of the Government pledge to 
restore the Trade Unions to their exact s/atus guo, pass on to 
wider issues—Unemployment, Maintenance of Standard Wage- 
Rates, Nationalization of Mines and Railways and (apparently) 
of Agriculture, Readjustment of Taxation, Reformation of the 
Franchise. We presume that this programme represents in 
general an ideal towards which the Labour Movement is aspir- 
ing: certainly no Government could be expected to take in hand 


Reconstruction 
in 
Industry. 
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so many supposed reforms at once. In any case the critic should 
distinguish between the aim and the methods suggested. The 
aim is the full recognition of the human personality of the 
worker, and with that, always providing that inequality of social 
condition is not to be regarded as an injustice, no Christian will 
disagree. The methods seem to diverge considerably from this 
aim. Many of the recommendations are directed against capi- 
talism as a system, and the natural right of holding property. 
The Nationalization of Railways by the buying out of the share- 
holders raises no question of ethics. It is simply the County, 
Council Tramways on a larger scale. But that the Government 
should at once “take over” all mines and “resume control” 
{note the implication] of agricultural lands, so that there may 
be “ production for use” instead of “ production for profit,”— 
these, and similar proposals about the conscription of wealth, 
show that the Labour Party are really aiming at more than the 
just treatment of the worker. The general effect of these reso- 
lutions would be the gradual transformation of all citizens into 
wage-earners with the State as paymaster. The party took steps 
during the Conference to lessen the influence of their avowedly 
Socialist members in their counsels. It would almost seem that 
those steps were taken too late. 


We have no corresponding Catholic schemes 

Pe Plan 25 regards either education or labour to place 

of Reorganization. before the public. Yet a body with such de- 
finite and well-grounded moral principles as 

the Catholic Church provides should not be at a loss when called 
upon to say on what lines Society should be reconstructed. We 
have many organizations for social work, each covering some 
part of the field, yet there is little unity of plan or action amongst 
us. The Catholic Federation, the Catenian Association, the Con- 
ference of Catholic Trade Unionists, the Catholic Young Men's 
Society, the S.V.P., the Catholic Women’s League, the Catholic 
Truth Society, the Catholic Social Guild—all these are living 
and energizing movements, yet they have not yet managed to 
proclaim a common plan and to fight on a common front. The 
C.S.G., perhaps the least numerous of them all, has indeed in 
its Year Books for 1916 and 1917, called respectively Vationad 
Reconstruction and Catholics in England: their Needs and Op- 
portunities,» endeavoured to map out the ground, and suggest 
matter and methods of action, but there is no sign yet of a co- 
ordination of forces. The National Congresses are in abeyance 
during the war, but the need is pressing, and something less 
formal and public may easily be more effective. It would be 
something to have, drawn up and printed in schematic form, the 
1 C.S.G. Offices, 1 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 6d. net each. 
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Catholic ideal of a Christianized Society, if only to convince 
ourselves that the cessation of war will not necessarily bring 
peace unless we unite whole-heartedly to ensure it. 


In France, where the need is perhaps more 


Thin : ; 
I = ne urgent and where social experiments are more 
in Beomes. freely tried, our co-religionists have been 


somewhat more active. A “Corporation des 
Publicistes Chrétiens,” with M. René Bazin as their President, 
has issued a most important Programme of Reform, which is 
an application of the principles on which the social order rests 
to the needs of the hour. It aims at being practical, and so 
states the minimum that is necessary, so as to unite Catholics of 
every shade of political opinion. It is both a rallying point and 
a starting point. It has received a general welcome from the 
French hierarchy, and, no doubt, will do much to influence /ost- 
bellum social activities. As detailed in the Revue Pratique 
@ Apologélique (Feb. ist) and discussed in the E/udes (Feb. 
5th) it gives chief attention to the peculiar circumstances of 
French society, advocating certain measures affecting Interna- 
tional and Constitutional Law with a view to removing abuses. 
But its most important indications of method concern the great 
topics of Religion, the Family, Education, and Labour, regarding 
which the Christian ideal is set forth in all its logical force. 
If France, which has been more severely scourged by war than 
ourselves and is correspondingly the readier to profit by the 
visitation, can rise to the height of this great argument, we may - 
yet see a new and truer Reformation spread from her borders. 


Of the domestic reforms none touches her more 
closely from the national and religious point 
of view that the improvement of the birth- 
rate. Za Croix calculated early in 1915 that 
if her present birth and death rates remained stable France fifty- 
five years hence would have, for every hundred persons in Russia, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, and Italy, respec- 
tively, 18, 33, 45, 54, and 57 citizens. Naturally the war has 
not improved matters. The daily record of births in 1914 was 
about 1,000: it had dropped in June, 1915, to 356 a week! 
Before the war the Government were aware of the evil. In 
1902 and again in 1912 it appointed Commissions of investiga- 
tion “to recommend measures for combating the evils which 
threaten the extinction of the State.” There was only one evil 
then, which needed no investigation—the immoral self-indulgence 
of fathers and mothers who shirked the burden of children. 
Now that Death is taking so large a toll of those who were al- 
lowed to be born, now that husbands, actual and potential, are 
at the battle-front, the wastage is doubly great. Hence the 


Race-Suicide. 
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great importance of the “ League for Larger Families” in France, 
with which again M. René Bazin is prominently connected. Much 
may be done by bonuses and remission of civic burdens for 
those who thus serve the State. Good results would follow the 
suppression as a criminal offence of the Malthusian propaganda, 
both here and abroad. But, when all is said and done, an en- 
lightened and God-fearing conscience is the only real remedy 
for the evil. 


The National Service movement, inaugurated 

National by the new Ministry, is proceeding very slowly, 
Service. owing more, we should say, to the inherent 
difficulties of applying the scheme than to any, 

lack of patriotism. The main idea is to free fit men, now em- 
ployed on essential services and industries, for the army, by 
supplying their places by non-eligible men and by women. As 
regards men the appeal is for non-eligibles of every rank in 
life, from the ages of 18 to 60; if there are any members of the 
leisured classes left, their duty is plain, but we can understand 
the hesitancy of those engaged in industries of one sort or 
another. They may be asked in some cases to sacrifice a pro- 
fessional career, or a flourishing business, or the lucrative pursuit 
of art or literature to do manual or clerical labour for which 
they have little aptitude, and receive in return a bare living 
wage. They may have many dependent on them and families 
to educate. It will require very strong evidence of national 
need to make such sacrifice reasonable, particularly if there are 
a notable number of genuine slackers. And there is another 
consideration. The essential industries do not all belong to the 
State. There is Agriculture, for instance; there are the “ con- 
trolled" establishments whose owners still draw their profits— 
sometimes very large profits. Unless accompanied by a measure 
to eliminate private profit altogether, National Service will result 
in some independent citizens giving up their own livelihood to 
promote the personal gains of others! And if the measure becomes 
compulsory, and “ combing-out ” is applied to the clubs, theatres, 
shops, and newspaper offices, then we shall have a form of in- 
dustrial slavery. It is an unpleasant prospect. We prefer to 
hope that the submarine piracy will be overcome, that Ireland 
will be conciliated, and that America will before long lend her 
powerful and active support to the cause of international justice. 


The Report of the Electoral Reform Com- 

Woman's mission is noteworthy for the unanimous re- 
Suffrage. commendation of a measure of female suffrage. 

It is no new thing for the principle of female 

suffrage to be approved by a majority vote of the House of 
Commons, but here we have an admission on the part of opponents 
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of that principle that some mitigated form of it is inevitable. 
The restrictions mentioned in the Report will not, we prophesy, 
be upheld. They are altogether illogical. If women of 35 
may vote, so may women of 25: there is no foothold on an 
arbitrary age-limit, nor indeed on any limit that is not equally 
applicable to men. Mere sex disqualification is unsound: the 
only logical standard of voting capacity in a democracy is mental 
and moral aptitude. It is a standard which can be applied 
only roughly. Mental aptitude is supposed to be indicated by 
adult years and a certain proportion of this world’s goods: moral 
capacity by one’s being out of gaol. If genuine aptitude on 
those two grounds could be insisted on, our voting-registers would 
be wofully depleted. 

As an indication of the changed status of womankind in 
modern days, due mainly to their better education and their 
entering the labour market, we may quote a passage from 
Cardinal Manning’s admirable little book, Four Great Evils of 
the Day (Edit. 1871, pp. 53—54). 


We are now hearing [he writes] of the rights of women: 
and if there can be a sign of a society inverted, and of the 
moral order of the world reversed, it is the putting of woman 
out of her proper sphere—the domestic life—where she is 
sovereign, and putting her in that sphere where she ought 
never to set her foot—the public life of nations. To put 
man and woman on an equality is not to elevate woman, but 
to degrade her. 


Alas! women—even married women with families to rear— 
had long been put out of her proper sphere by iniquitous indus- 
trial conditions. It was not the revolt of the human will against 
Providence—the theme the writer was illustrating—that was the 
sole source of the agitation he deplored. It was the revolt of 
outraged human nature against the inhuman “ Manchester” eco- 
nomics that made women the drudges and chattels, instead of 
the helpmates, of man. 


Let B THE MONTH has rebutted by irrefragable tes- 
saving tai timonies the mendacities which Protestant 
among the ae , ° ase 

Bigots. Societies keep in stock regarding the religion 

of South America.1. There are plenty of im- 

partial witnesses, not all of them Catholic, to the varied and ex- 
tensive spiritual activities inspired by the Church amongst the 
50,000,000 inhabitants of that vast continent. Yet, as our pre- 


1 See “ The Campaign of Slander against Catholic South America” in the 
issues of April, June, and August, 1914. 
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vious articles showed, it has been singled out by a Protestant 
Society—* the Evangelical Union of South America "—as a land 
of spiritual darkness, not only ignorant of Gospel truth but sunk 
in a worse than Pagan idolatry through the influence of Catholic- 
ism. The “ Evangelical Union” continues its course of slander, 
and no doubt will continue it, so long as it finds enemies of the 
Church willing to supply its officials with funds. But one is 
surprised to find amongst its supporters the honoured name of 
Viscount Bryce, who, at its meeting on January 3oth, did not 
hesitate to join in the chorus of calumny against the Catholic 
priesthood of that Continent. Lord Bryce is an historian—what 
is he doing in this galley? What fellowship is there between the 
author of 7'he Holy Roman Empire and the Speers and McNairns 
who find their livelihood in slandering the Church? The fellow- 
ship, alas! of bigotry, not displayed for the first time on January 
30th, 1917. In 1912 Mr. Bryce, as he then was, published his 
impressions of a few months’ tour in South America, which he 
had made two years previously, in a volume marked by unreason- 
ing hostility against Spain and against the Catholic Church. Un- 
able to shake off the narrow mentality of the English Noncon- 
formist, or to understand the handicaps of the Church in a 
land convulsed with revolutions, he made his journey, and every- 
thing that supported his prejudices was set down unsifted and 
unverified, with the result that past and present are alike grossly 
misrepresented. The half-century which has elapsed between 
the publication of Zhe Holy Roman Empire and that of South 
America: Observations and Impressions, has wrought havoc with 
the writer's critical powers and spirit of impartiality. The his- 
torian has become a bigot. 


THE EDITOR. 


VOL. CXXIX. 
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Ill NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Birth-Control (‘A Nauseous Philosophy”) [Dr. A. O’Malley in America, 
Jan. 20, 1917, p. 348]. 

Extreme Unction, Proximate matter of [Rev. J. J. Lynch in Ecclesiastical 
Review, Feb. 1917, p. 142]. 

Scapular Devotion: Privileges attached to [P. E. Magennis, S.C.C., in 
Ecclesiastical Review, Feb. 1917, p. 161]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism: Dr. Gore's “Religion of the Church” examined [H. E. 
Hall in Catholic Review, Jan.—March, 1917, p. 13.] His illogical attitude 
on Divorce [Mgr. Moyes in Zad/et, Feb. 24, 1917]. The Bishops and 
“Reservation” [7ad/et, Feb. 24, 1917, p. 239. S.F.S. in Month, March, 
1917, p. 259]. 

Eastern Churches and Reunion with Rome [F. Palmieri, O.S.A., in 
Catholic World, Feb. 1917, p. 606]. 

‘Liberal Catholicism’’ in the XIX Century [F. Mourret in Revue 
Pratique d’ Apologétique, Feb. 1 and 15, 1917, pp. 515, 586]. 

Spiritism [H. Thurston, S.J., in Month, March, 1917, p 226]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Family, The League of the Larger, in France [Yves de la Briére in 
Etudes, Feb. 5, 1917, p. 393]. 

French Civilization, To rebaptise [Scheme of Bazin’s, the “ Corporation 
des publicistes chrétiens”: Revue Pratigue d’Apologétigue, Feb. 1, 1917, 
p- 561: Yves de la Briére in Etudes, Feb. 5, 1917, p. 383). 

“ Navalism” [The Freedom of the Seas, by J. Keating, S.J., in Month, 
March, 1917, p. 198]. 

Norfolk, The Duke of: His career [see Catholic Press for week ending 
Feb. 17, 1917]. 

Paul, St.: His career and character [L. Bellanti in Catholic World, 
Feb. 1917, p. 617]. 

Poland, Rival Policies regarding [ Zad/e?, Feb. 10, 1917, p. 165). 

Prohibition in U.S.A.: Why it does not prohibit [America, Jan. 20, 
1917, P. 355). 

Science in Bondage [Sir B. Windle in Catholic World, Feb. 1917, p. 577]. 

Single-Tax: Leo XIII. and the [F.S. Betten, S.J., in America, Feb. 10, 
1917, Pp. 432]. 





























REVIEWS 


1—CHRISTIANITY AND NATIONALISM IN THE 
LATER ROMAN EMPIRE}? 


HIS essay, if we understand aright the brief reference in 

the Preface to the circumstances of its origin, is by a 
young writer who, till interrupted by the war, was preparing 
himself for a life of historical research, aided by an Aubrey 
Moore studentship for foreign travel. The question he has 
set himself in the present essay is, “ How far was the struggle 
between Orthodoxy and Heresy, in the later Roman Empire, 
really a political struggle between the central authorities of 
the Empire and the different nations of which the Empire 
was composed?” It is an interesting question, and it is evi- 
dent that the writer has devoted a good deal of careful 
thought to its consideration. But it is a subject which 
branches out in many directions, and one cannot but feel that 
he has let himself lose sight of the principles which underlie 
the facts and alone make them intelligible. The mass of men 
are incapable of sustained argument, and when it is a question 
of choosing to which of two conflicting systems they shall 
attach themselves, they are led in consequence not by the 
logic of the system itself but by some more concrete motives, 
which are usually those of preference on personal or national 
grounds for some one or other of the personalities with which 
the movements towards heresy are identified. The most 
crucial case of this phenomenon is the lapse into Nestorianism 
and Monophytism of vast provinces of the later Empire in 
Syria and Africa. The grounds on which these heresies 
were condemned at Ephesus and Chalcedon were beyond the 
comprehension of all save the learned few in these Eastern 
and Southern regions. But Nestorius was an Antiochene, 
and Theodore of Mopsuesta, though belonging to a previous 
generation, was the originator ofthe ideas which took shape in 
Nestorianism, and was regarded as the shining light of Eastern 
Syria. Similarly Monophytism had as its leading advocate 


' By E. L. Woodward, M.A. London: Longmans. Pp. vi., 106. Price, 
3s. 6d. net. 1916. 
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at the Robber Synod of Ephesus Dioscoros, patriarch of 
Alexandria, and nephew of St. Cyril, the previous patriarch of 
that See, whose phraseology in opposing Nestorianism, though 
orthodox as used by him, lent itself to the ends of the Mono- 
physites, and was so employed by Dioscoros. Hence the 
populations of the two Eastern patriarchates resented the 
slight, as they conceived it to be, put upon their own great 
Bishops and theologians by the decrees of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, and for this reason went off into the schisms asso- 
ciated with their names, being inclined thereto all the more 
because they belonged to races which had never ceased to 
resent the domination of the Byzantine Emperors. Moreover 
these tendencies were still further stimulated when the 
schisms in which they issued were taken up on political 
grounds by the Persians, who being of course foes of the 
Empire, gave hospitality at Nisibis to the Nestorians ejected 
from Edessa by the Imperial authorities, still more when the 
floods of Mohammedan invasion overflowed both Egypt and 
Lower Syria. A somewhat similar process explains the 
wholesale spread of Arianism among the Gothic tribes, which 
began in the fourth century when Ulphilas was sent as a mis- 
sionary to these tribes from the court of the Arian Emperor, 
and lasted till the end of the sixth century. The special 
feature ir Arianism was the denial of the divinity of our Lord, 
but what took with the Goths was not the dogmatic reasoning 
for or against this doctrine, but the broad fact that Arianism 
had become their national standard of opposition to the 
Roman power with which they were in conflict on other 
grounds. So likewise was it with the Donatists in Roman 
Africa. There was nothing characteristic in Donatism itself 
to recommend it to the African temperament. But there was 
political friction between the population of Christianized 
Africa and the Imperialists, and the leaders of Donatism 
were shrewd enough to play upon this sense of friction, by 
representing their schism as identified with the nationalist 
cause which was being unjustly treated. 

Mr. Woodward in his fourth chapter considers the policy 
followed so skilfully and yet so unsuccessfully by Justinian I. 
and his wife Theodora in their endeavour to secure the unity 
of the Empire sorely injured by its religious divisions, by 
terminating the latter by a system of compromises. Justinian 
has had many imitators, unsuccessful like himself, down to 
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the present day, but he is perhaps the most flagrant of all 
those who have imagined it possible to secure unity of belief 
by compromises at the expense of truth. This essay, taking 
it for what it is, the work of a beginner in a very difficult 
subject, is meritorious, but if he is to pursue his studies in 
this department, he should acquire a fuller knowledge of the 
office and action of the Holy See as seen in history. From 
this essay, which, however, is written in quite a Christian 
spirit, he does not seem to realize how entirely outside their 
province were sovereigns who, in the spirit of Justinian, 
sought to play the Pope, just as if there were an assurance 
given to them, as to Peter, that in their manipulation of 
ecclesiastical affairs, the Holy Spirit would guide them into 
all truth. 


2—THE HOLY TRINITY? 


T is refreshing in these days to find an Anglican book on 

a strictly dogmatic subject, such as is the doctrine of the 
Trinity, treated, as it would have been treated by the old 
Anglican divines like Bull or Liddon, on lines which are, 
substantially, those of Catholic theology. This praise, how- 
ever, is to be accorded to the volume before us, written by 
Bishop Louis Mylne, a former Anglican Bishop of Bombay. In 
his introductory chapter the author refers to the existing preju- 
dice among his co-religionists against all dogmatic subjects, 
most of all those which are of a highly abstract character. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, being both dogmatic and abstract 
in the fullest sense, is particularly distasteful to them, and 
Bishop Mylne reminds his readers of the unpleasant feeling 
which is wont to overcome an Anglican preacher on Trinity 
Sunday, sure as he is that if he ventures to touch on the 
subject of the day, he will have to encounter a resentful 
audience. In the present volume he has had that liability 
before his mind, but we think he will be held to have success- 
fully evaded it, by the sound method he has followed. He 
notes how the New Testament method is to bring the dis- 
tinction of Persons in the Godhead gradually before the minds 
of the people by introducing each Person separately, in the 


1A Study of the Self-revelation of God. By Louis George Mylne, 
M.A. Hon., Oxford, sometime Bishop of Bombay. Longmans: Pp. x. 286. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 1916. 
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offices they discharge respectively in working out the salva- 
tion of mankind. First, Jesus Christ comes forward, sent by 
the Father to live among men and be their teacher and 
Redeemer. His wonderful works and the wonderful words 
that accompany them arouse questionings as to his Person- 
ality, and relation to the God who sent Him, the God whose 
Son He claims to be in a sense which is unshared by any 
other. The Bishop insists on the declarations about His 
personality which our Lord makes, particularly in the Gospel 
of St. John, and reminds us that the startling statements 
about that personality, amounting to a direct affirmation of 
His divinity, which we find in the Epistles, especially in those 
to the Colossians and Hebrews and those of St. John, are 
made by men who as Jews were strongly convinced of the 
unity of the Godhead, and would never have ventured on 
language affirming the divinity of the Son had He not Him- 
self, as recorded in the Fourth Gospel, given them the 
warrant for so doing. The Holy Ghost is likewise introduced 
in the Gospel first, and thence in the Epistles, as discharging 
a function bearing on the redemption of men. Our Lord 
makes the distinction between His own work for them whilst 
on earth and that of the Spirit or Paraclete whom after His 
own Ascension He will send to continue it. Then, on the day 
of Pentecost, the Spirit is poured out upon them all, witha 
reality attested both by their inner consciousness and by 
outer wonders, is in consequence profoundly believed, and 
gives rise to new questionings as to the nature of this new 
Comforter. Is He tooa person, and if so a divine person? 
Did not our Lord use language that amounted to that? Re- 
flexion on the personality of the Spirit mingles with reflexion 
on the divinity of the Son, and passes on logically into 
reflexion upon the relation between this revelation of a Trinity 
of Persons in God and the ancient and none the less still 
firmly cherished doctrine of the unity of God. The Bishop 
then traces the course of the patristic controversy, through 
the incomplete and hence dangerous theorisings of individuals 
in the earliest church period up to the time when, devotion- 
ally as well as intellectually ‘ guided by the speculations of 
the great Patristic writers, the Church saw her way at length 
to formulate with a wonderful accuracy and balance the 
decrees to which she has never ceased to adhere.” 
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In a supplementary chapter Bishop Mylne discusses “’ some 
philosophical bearings of the Doctrine of the Trinity,” ex- 
plaining that he separates this from the main course of his 
treatment of his subject because it is not of the same interest 
as the foregoing for the theologian, the ultimate goal of whose 
investigations is worship. Perhaps we should not set that 
limit to the scope of theology, but the author at all events 
undertakes to consider the relation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity to the work of creation and the consequent relation 
of created things to their Creator and Ruler. He is mindful 
that one must avoid the temptation into which some have 
fallen of regarding the Trinity as a doctrine which reason has 
the materials for deducing by way of inference, but he claims 
—and here too we think he is on safe ground—that the con- 
ception of a Trinity of Persons in God helps to explain some 
conclusions to which Natural Theology points ; most of all this 
conception helps us to understand how God is a God that 
knows and loves through all eternity. 





3—SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING! 


IR EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON, for many years 

Principal Librarian of the British Museum, a scholar 
whose most valuable and best-remembered work has always 
been carried out in the province of paleography, has just 
produced a volume which at any normal time would certainly 
have caused a considerable sensation in the literary world. 
It is true that the thesis to which he lends his powerful 
support is not altogether new. Somewhat less than three 
years ago an article appeared in the pages of THE MONTH 
arguing, mainly on dramatic and linguistic grounds, in favour 
of this very contention. But the first suggestion, as the book 
before us makes clear, is of much older date. The late 
Mr. Richard Simpson, the friend of Lord Acton and for some 
time editor of The Rambler, seems to have been the first, by a 
letter addressed to Notes and Queries in 1871, to give currency 
to the idea that in MS. Harleian 7368 in the British Museum 
we have preserved three pages of Shakespeare’s handwriting. 
Mr. James Spedding, the editor of Bacon, followed on the 
same side and since then there has been at intervals a con- 


1A Study by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, G.C.B. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 4to. Pp. xii. 64. 1916, 
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siderable amount of interest taken in the subject. The appear- 
ance, however, of this careful study by so distinguished an 
expert in palzography lifts the whole problem on to a higher 
plane. Practically speaking there has been no attempt 
hitherto to appeal to any more convincing line of argument 
than the evidence of literary style. Some have stoutly 
affirmed that the dramatic qualities of the riot scene in this 
manuscript drama of Sir Thomas More were such that it 
could not have been written by any other playwright but 
Shakespeare himself. This particular scene, which occupies 
three pages of a single foolscap sheet, is in a hand different 
from any of the other various scripts in which the rest of the 
play is written. It is also evident upon examination that the 
handwriting is that of the author of the scene, for many 
corrections have been made and whole lines here and there 
rewritten in the same hand. Also this particular section is 
enormously superior in literary merit to the rest of the play, 
and as we pointed out in the article above referred to it con- 
tains much which is highly characteristic of Shakespeare’s 
phraseology and method. But now Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson institutes a careful comparison between the script 
of*this Harleian fragment and the six admittedly authentic 
signatures of the dramatist. Without going into detail we 
may say that the points made by Sir Edward in his minute 
examination of the individual letters, notably the spur con- 
struction of the letter a and the varieties admitted in the 
forming of the k, appear to us far from fanciful and to consti- 
tute a sound basis for argument. However this may be, it is 
not a little striking that an authority so cautious should com- 
mit himself to the strong expression of opinion which is con- 
tained in the following words: 

The task [of identifying the writing] may be compared to that 
of attempting to identify a face in the dark by the dim light of a 
lucifer match. But notwithstanding the difficulties, we venture to 
think that sufficient close resemblances have been detailed to 
bring the two handwritings together and to identify them as 
coming from one and the same hand. Personally we feel confident 
that in this addition to the play of Sir Thomas Move we have indeed 
the handwriting of Witt1am SHAKESPEARE. 


We have only to add that the book has been most beauti- 
fully printed by the Clarendon Press and that the photo- 
graphic facsimiles are quite admirable. 
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4—THE PAPAL CHANCERY! 


R. R. L. POOLE’S volume on the Papal Chancery is a 
|) a of such exceptional interest to all students 
of the ecclesiastical history of the early Middle Ages that we 
had hoped to give a somewhat full account of it at leisure in 
a separate article. But space and opportunity often prove 
to be lacking in these troubled times, and we must conse- 
quently content ourselves with a tardy notice quite out of 
proportion to its intrinsic merits. The substance of the book 
has been delivered in the form of lectures under the Birkbeck 
Trust at Trinity College, Cambridge. The author's long and 
intimate acquaintance with papal documents, which began, 
as he tells us, at the British Museum as far back as 1880, give 
him an exceptional competence in dealing with his subject. 
The first chapter is concerned mainly with the origin and 
primitive history of the papal chancery, and this discussion 
is further illustrated by three useful appendixes, one on the 
Liber Poutificalis, another on the “ Regions ” of Rome, and 
the third on the greeting sa/utem et apostolicam benedic- 
tionem. As regards this last it was for a long time believed 
on the high authority of Mabillon, who for once was off his 
guard, that this familiar salutation was to be found in bulls 
addressed by Popes John V. and Sergius I. at the end of 
the seventh century to the abbey of St. Benignus at Dijon. 
Léopold Delisle, however, proved from some traces of writ- 
ing at the back of the supposed originals that the two docu- 
ments were forgeries, for which the blank portion of a single 
papyrus “privilege” of John XV., dated 26 May, 995, had 
supplied the materials. Strange to say, the Roman Breviary 
to this day contains the assertion, under April 26th, that St. 
Cletus in the first century introduced this form of greeting 
in papal letters. As Dr. Poole shows, the story was a pure 
invention of the ‘Dominican chronicler, Martin of Troppau 
(Polonus) in the thirteenth century, and from him ultimately 
passed into the Breviary. The second and third chapters give 
an account of the organization of the pontifical chancery from 
Hadrian I. in the eighth century to Paschal II. in the twelfth, 
and it is succeeded in chapter iv. by a very interesting ex- 
planation 6f that curious rhythmical cadence which marked 


1 The Papal Chancery down to the time of Innocent ITI. By Reginald L. 
Poole, Litt.D. etc. Cambridge University Press. Pp. xvi, 212. Price, 
gs. net. 
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the style of the curia in the more important papal documents, 
and which when the tradition was almost lost was revived, 
as Mgr. Duchesne has shown, by the distinguished scholar 
John of Gaeta, afterwards Pope Gelasius II. (1118—1119). 
In chapter v. we find a clear and a very absorbing descrip- 
tion of the external features of a great “ privilege” in the 
time of Alexander III. or Innocent III. Chapter vi. is de- 
voted to the books of letters known as the papal Regesia, 
and more particularly to those of St. Gregory VII., while 
the fascinating subject of the forgery of Roman bulls and of 
the methods employed in their criticism occupies the con- 
cluding section of the volume. The only criticism we find 
to make is that Dr. Poole might have sometimes have been 
more generous in bibliographical references. The valuable 
summary of Schmitz Kallenburg does not seem to be men- 
tioned, and there are many articles in the Archiv fur Ur- 
kundengeschichte which certainly might have claimed more 
notice than seems to have been accorded them. 








SHORT NOTICES 


DEVOTIONAL. 


VERY consoling little book, written to justify the ways of God to men 

in the matter of pain and sorrow, has been written by Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy and called Suffering and the War (Longmans: Is. net). Mr. Eddy’s 
purpose is to show that, even from the standpoint of reason, suffering finds 
its justification in that it is necessary to bring out the higher qualities of 
human nature. Without it mankind would have all become denizens of the 
sty of Epicurus. He realizes, however, that suffering was no part of God’s 
original plan, that it postulates a fallen world in rebellion against its 
Creator, and that it gains its chief glory from its likening us to our suffering 
Redeemer. A very sound and helpful book, part of it called the Meaning 
of Suffering, may be obtained for 3d. net. With a third pamphlet, The 
Faith of Honest Doubt (3d. net) the Catholic will find himself less in agree- 
ment. Mr. Eddy seems to demand for Faith a pragmatic test—the 
common modernist standpoint. Religion is credible because of its proved 
utility, its consistent explanation of the puzzles of life. The Catholic, on 
the other hand, believes on the authority of God, whether the matter of 
belief has relation to conduct or not, or whether its seen result is to his 
immediate personal benefit. “ Though He should kill me, yet will I trust 
in Him.” 

Corresponding to the importance of Prayer in the spiritual life is the 
number of treatises composed concerning its nature and qualities. We 
have lately discussed at length the gross misconceptions on these points 
prevalent amongst certain sections of non-Catholics. It is a relief to turn 
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to the devout and scholarly volume Prayer: its Necessity, its Power, its 
Conditions (Herder: 4s. net) which that veteran spiritual writer, Father 
Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R., has sent forth in this, the sixtieth year of his 
religious profession. Herein the faithful will find expounded the whole 
rationale of Prayer, and how necessary it is, in what sense infallible, why it 
seems sometimes to fail, how it can be improved, and so on—a most 
thorough and useful compendium by one who is evidently an expert. 

The Student’s Mass Book and Hymnal (Herder : 1s. 6d. net) compiled 
by the Rev. W. B. Sommerhauser, S.J., of Cleveland, is intended for the 
use of schools and colleges, and contains what is necessary for Sodality 
devotions, so that a separate book may not be required. The usual prayers 
are interspersed with short ejaculations, petitions, and praises in rhyme, 
and every effort is made to provide choice of devotional exercises. The 
Hymnal contains over a hundred pieces, words and music, so that the whole 
must be pronounced a wonderfully cheap production. 

We have learnt from Pére Poulain’s Zhe Graces of Interior Prayer that 
the ‘ ordinary Christian may lawfully and even should aspire to the quasi- 
experimental knowledge of God which is generally termed “ Mysticism.” 
A valuable little essay in the same sense, The Mystical Knowledge of God, 
has lately been written by Dom Savinien Louismet, O.S.B., of Buckfast 
Abbey, and published with great taste by Messes. Burns and Qates, at 
2s. 6d. net, the gist of which is that God is more immediately and sensibly 
apprehended by the heart than by the mind. “ Who loves will understand.” 

Mother Mary Loyola is sure of a large public for her beautiful book, 
Blessed are they that mourn (Burns and Oates: 2s. 6d. net), a series of 
reflections on that great Paradox, suggested by the circumstances of our 
day and suffused by a tender spiritual sympathy. The authoress succeeds 
in showing that, even from the human point of view, suffering and bereave- 
ment rightly borne ennoble and strengthen character, but the reality of 
the Beatitude is best seen in the glow of the hereafter. ‘Who sow in tears 
shall reap in exultation.” 

The imprimatur of the Anglican Bishop of London, a zealous but some- 
what nebulous pastor, will not weigh much with Catholics who come across 
the Rev. J. A. Iremonger’s Before the Morning Watch (Longmans : 2s. 6d. 
net), a series of devotional commentaries on the “ De Profundis.” But, as 
the texts thus provided do not suggest any matter of controversy and as 
the treatment shows much spiritual insight, we believe that Catholics may 
read the volume with profit. But the author should have made it clear 
(p. 43) that it was not Sain¢ Augustine who prayed—‘ Give me chastity but 
not yet’. 

Books OF REFERENCE. 

The Catholic Who’s Who for 1917 (Burns and Oates: 3s. 6d. net), by 
being somewhat late in appearing this year, only emphasized the need one 
has of it. The most conspicuous feature in the new issue is the gradually 
lengthening Roll of Honour, the record of those “ Who were Who,” and 
who by their glorious deaths have won, let us hope, a permanent place in 
another book of reference, the Book of Life. What a loss to us is their gain 
may be guaged by the numbers—there are nearly thirty double-columned 
pages of names and dates—cut off on the very threshold of life. 

The Catholic Directory for the Clergy and Laity in Scotland, 1917 (Sands 
and Co.: 1s. net) gives very detailed information about all that concerns 
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the Church in Scotland, its 254 Missions and Services, its schools, its 
Religious Houses and Charitable Institutions, its Clergy, secular and 
regular, as well as a great deal of historical and miscellaneous information. 
The details regarding the clerical staff and the services of various churches 
are fuller than in our English Directory. 


FICTION. 


The Borodino Mystery (Herder: 4s. 6d. net), by Maria Longworth 
Storer, is, unlike previous works of the same talented writer, a tale of pure 
adventure cleverly constructed and narrated, and keeping up its interest 
to the end. 

The scene of Her Father’s Share (Benziger: $1.25), by Edith M. 
Power, is partly in Ireland and partly in Portugal, and the story, which is 
an interesting complication involving fraudulent personification, shows inti- 
mate knowledge of both countries. Justice happily triumphs in the end, 
and even the sinner is not left without hope. 

The title of the Rev. T. A. Fitzgerald’s latest collection of stories and 
sketches, Four-in-Hand (Gill and Son: 3s. 6d. net), has reference to its 
place in the series. We have welcomed the other three as full of whimsical 
humour enhanced by a racy idiom, and this in no way falls short of them. 
The few serious pieces, which include a sermon and an article in favour of 
Womanhood Suffrage, show the author to have travelled and read widely. 


War BOOKS. 


Quite a large batch of MM. Bloud and Gay’s Pages Actuelles have 
accumulated for notice, which must needs be brief. The Series, which now has 
reached Numero 93, is sold at the uniform price of 60 centimes a volume. 
Several relate to Belgium, for instance, Pour teutoniser la Belgique, by 
Fernand Passelecq, which describes the efforts made by press-propaganda, 
etc., to set Fleming against Walloon and induce some members at least of 
the martyred nation to adopt the “ Kultur” of its persecutor; La Belgique 
en Angleterre, by H. Davignon, which gives a full account of the occasion 
and circumstances of the exiles; La Belgique boulevard du Droit, by the 
Belgian Minister of Justice, M. H. Carton de Wiart, an eloquent exposition 
of the debt civilization owes to that brave people; whilst Le Général 
Leman, by M.des Ambieux, details the career of the hero of Liége. 
Amongst the others, “‘ Kultur” et Civilization, by George Fonsegrive, 
discusses the antithesis between the two ideas. Du Subjectivisme Allemand 
& la Philosophie Catholique, by the Bishop of Agen, is a reasoned indict- 
ment of the philosophy of Kant as a main root of German lapses in regard 
to faith and morality. Une Theorie Allemande de la Culture, by Victor 
Delbos, arraigns a recent defence of Kultur by the famous chemist, 
W. Ostwald. La Guerre, telle que l’entendent les Américaines et telle que 
Yentendent les Allemands, a title which fully explains the pampllet, is a 
translation of Dr. Morton Prince’s articles in the Boston Post. Pro Patria, 
by Victor Giraud, likewise contains press articles on war subjects taken 
from La France de Demain. La Défense de lEsprit Frangais, by René 
Doumic, concerns the necessity of internal reform in certain particulars if 
France is to accomplish her high destiny. Finally, La Place de la guerre 
actuelle dans notre Histoire nationale, by Camille Jullian, consists of short 
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essays touching on the historical relations of various aspects and episodes 
of the war. 

The scandal caused to Catholics by the atrocious sentiments of hatred 
and barbarity uttered by Herr Erzberger, leader of the German Centre- 
Party, has been much mitigated by the realization that the Centre is no 
longer Catholic but Pan-German, and that thus Erzberger does not speak 
as a Catholic but simply as a frenzied politician. Pan-Germanism versus 
Christendom (Hodder and Stoughton: 3s, 6d. net) is a translation of a 
French work by René Johannet which we reviewed in October, 1915, and 
which gave the “ Open Letter” of reproach and denunciation, addressed to 
Herr Erzberger by a prominent citizen of neutral Luxembourg and 
exposing the immorality of the Pan-German ideal as displayed in the 
violation of Belgium. M. Johannet in another section describes the sad 
process by which the Kentrum of Windthorst which defeated Bismarck at 
the height of his power has become the slave of the Prussian Court, and 
lost thereby both faith and honour. It is well that this testimony should 
be put before Catholic readers; it bears out, what was suggested in an 
article! in our January number, that the triumph of the Germans would 
introduce a new era of persecution of the Church. Between Pan-German- 
ism and Catholicity there is essential opposition. 

The true nature of Pan-Germanism is the subject of another volume 
with the strange title Hurrah and Hallelujah (Hodder and Stoughton : 
3s. 6d. net) by another neutral, Professor J. P. Bang, of Copenhagen 
University, translated from the Danish by Jessie Brickner. It does for 
non-Catholic Germany what MM. Prum and Johannet do for the Centre, 
exposing by plentiful documentation the genesis and growth, and utter 
immorality and practical atheism of the Pan-German spirit. The title is 
taken from that of a collection of German war-songs and was chosen to 
illustrate the mixture of self-confidence and profanity that animates the 
German nationalist. Extracts from poems, sermons, lectures, speeches, 
give a terrible insight into the way in which the German mind, 
obsessed by this ultra-national idea, alternates between blasphemous self- 
complacency and diabolical hatred of all opponents. On the other hand, 
due tribute is paid to those, like Professor Forster, who rise above this 
barbarism into the region of Christian morality and have the insight and 
courage to denounce national prepossessions. 

Not many of us now have the heart to write, as did the L.C.C. boy of 
fourteen years : “ This war is the best thing possible for the world. It is 
really a Holy War.” Our cause we know to be sacred ; but its vindication 
by force on the battle-field involves offence to every sense, affront to 
physical, mental, and moral manhood. Something of this was brought 
home to us by that fine book, Zhe Soul of the War, which Mr. Philip Gibbs 
has now followed up by The Battles of the Somme (Heinemann: 6s. net), 
These republished accounts of the “ Big Push” of last July describe the 
devilish devastation of a modern battle ground. With discerning eye and 
discriminating praise the author follows for us the men who pushed forward 
the line through the uncertainty of war’s eddying mist. His powerful and 
vivid narrative imparts to us his own fascination and exaltation at the 
spirit which in ordinary men rose triumphant over horrors such as the 
world had never known. With him we passionately desire that a world 


1 « A New Kulturkampf.” 
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more conscious now than ever before of the brutality of this method of 
enforcing justice may never pass through the experience again. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An enthusiasm for scenery, Christian Archzology and the Catholic Faith, 
joined with no little artistic skill, has made a fascinating volume of Pilgrim 
Spots in Galloway (Sands and Co.: 5s. net) by E. Marianne H. M’Kerlie- 
The authoress knows everything about that long Scottish peninsula that 
fronts Belfast Lough, and has enshrined the fruits of much learning and 
research in her book. The wash illustrations by her own hand are also very 
effective. 

Love-Letters under Fire (Duckworth : 5s. net) by “John Merton” may 
or may not have been produced in the circumstances indicated, but they 
have at any rate an air of verisimilitude apart from their extreme length. 
However, as according to a definition the author himself quotes—“ War 
consists of long periods of intense boredom varied by short periods of 
intense fright” there was apparently leisure enough even in the front 
trenches for these long epistles. They have at least one characteristic of 
love-letters in that they do not exclude trivialities : nothing in fact is trivial 
to people so inspired: but there is enough of real interest to prevent the 
outside public from yawning overmuch at the rhapsodies and protestations. 

There is much beautiful descriptive writing and a sustained power of 
imagination in Miss Charlotte Pearson’s book of allegories called Amare 
Deus Est (Methuen: 5s. net). But the sketches are too vague and the 
details too arbitrary to make a deep or definite impression. 

We cannot judge of the accuracy of the translation made by Mr. S. 
Khuda Bukhsh from a chance-found Persian MS. not merely, we may own, 
because the original is not given. But these Maxims and Reflections 
(Dent : 3s. 6d. net) read exceedingly well in their English dress and, though 
they exhibit a pagan fatalistic mentality, often express profound truths and 
record shrewd observation. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


“The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene” publish for private 
circulation the results of an inquiry carried out in ten English towns by 
F. M. McNeill and F: J. Wakefield into the provisions made for the protec- 
tion of minor girls (more or less under care of the State), and the facilities 
afforded for the treatment of the hidden plague. In view of the concerted 
effort now being inaugurated by the N.C.C.V.D., the information herein 
contained is most useful and timely. 

The little book entitled Golden Rules of Adolescent Purity (Walter Scott 
Publishing Co.: 6d.) by Rev. J. Degen, though not very exhaustive, is 
sound and helpful within its limits. It is meant primarily for the guidance 
of parents and teachers, but sometimes the advice given is somewhat 
academic. It is not so simple a matter as the author implies to inspire 
an ordinary class of boys or girls with lofty ideals, nor to keep out of even a 
God-fearing household the occasions of temptation. 

Clear and detailed information as to the scope and bearing of the recent 
Act is contained in Mr. H. W. Jordan’s Registration of Business Names 
(Jordan and Sons ; 6d. net). It is a measure designed to prevent that 
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“peaceful” yet treacherous penetration which was a hardly-veiled practice 
of German policy for many years before the war. 

Some idea of the delicate questions involved in the restoration of Poland 
may be gained from a pamphlet published for the “ Polish Information 
Committee” by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., and called Poland for 
the Poles. The writers are members of the “French League for the 
Defence of the Rights of Man,” and they are intransigeant in this sense, 
that they want Polish independence to be a real thing: they see from past 
history many perils likely to arise from any control by Russia of the 
restored kingdom. But there is no hostility to the Muscovite Empire. 
It is the Prussianized bureaucracy, which in Poland before the war 
numbered some twenty or thirty thousand officials, that they blame for the 
oppression of the past. The hopes of all lovers of liberty in every land 
look to the destruction of this incubus upon Russian life and the equally 
despotic Holy Synod as a result of the war, and the consequent resurrection 
of Russia herself. She will be all the stronger for ceding in the cause of 
justice some 100,000 sq. kilometres from the 20 million that constitute her 
territory. 

The popularity of Father Bitot’s Little Pocket Book for Soldiers (C.T.S., 
2d.), which is in reality a little treatise on faith and morals, is shown by the 
steady demand for it. It is published in stiff covers and can easily be 
slipped into a sleeve or waistcoat pocket. 

American Priests and Foreign Missions (Mission Press, Techny) is an 
eloquent plea, sent gratis to the clergy, by Father Arthur O’Neill, C.S.C., 
for the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, on the ground that the 
United States themselves have been and still are greatly indebted to the 
Society. 

The so-called submarine blockade has not prevented Nos. 2 and 3 of 
Vol. XV. of The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5 c. each) from reaching 
us in due course. We should have been sorry to miss them, for the matter 
contained—The Pope’s Letter on the unhappy Canadian Language Con- 
troversy, for instance, and the Declaration of the Medical Society of New 
York against the use of contraceptives—is as timely and valuable as ever. 

There is much curious reading in Dr. James M‘Walter’s History of the 
Worshipful Company of Apothecaries of the City of Dublin (Ponsonby), 
although a good deal of it is merely matter of historical reference. 

It is proverbially difficult to write a catechism, ze. to present a summary 
of Christian Doctrine in such a form that it shall be readily understood by 
very immature minds, and still be theologically accurate in its language, 
Language, in other words, is a very imperfect vehicle of thought, especially 
if it must needs be concise. We cannot say that the Rev. David Barry, in 
his Key to Heaven Catechism (Talbot Press, Dublin), has succeeded in 
producing a perfect work: it would not be difficult to pick out here and 
there definitions which, owing to excessive brevity, are likely to give a 
false impression. But the author no doubt relies on the teacher to obviate 
such misconstructions. We ourselves, for instance, in describing Limbo 
should explain that unbaptized souls “imprisoned” there are in a state of 
natural happiness. The wise rule of making the answer which is to be 
memorised acomplete statement in itself has not always been carried out 
by the author, but on the whole he has produced a fresh and stimulating 


booklet. 
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